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THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND: 


A STORY OF BHE COAST OF MAINE.* 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


' CHAPTER Ill. 


Wow, I cannot think of anything mere untikely and 
minteresting to make a story of than that old brown 
“Jinter” house of Captain Zephaniah Penne! down 
on the south end of Orr’s Island. 

Zephaniah and Mary Pennel, like Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, are a pair of worthy, God-fearing people— 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord blameless : but that is no great recommend- 
ation to a world gaping for sensation and calling 
for something stimulating. This werthy couple 
never read anything but the Bible, The Missionary 
Herald, and The Christian Mirror—never went 
anywhere except in the round of daily business. 
He owned a@ fishing smack, in which he labored after 
the Apostolic fashion, and she washed and ironed 
and serubbed and brewed and baked in her contented 
round, week in and out. The only recreation they 
ever enjoyed was the going once a week in good 
weather to a prayer-meeting in a little old brown 
schoel-house, about a mile from their dwelling, and 
making a weekly excursion every Sunday in their 
fishing craft to the church opposite on Harpswell 
Neck. 

To be sure. Zephaniah had read many wide leaves 
of God’s great book of nature, for, like mest Maine 
sea-captains, he had been wherever ship can go—to 
ali usual and unusual ports. His hard, shrewd, 
weather-beaten visage had been seen looking over 
the railings of his brig in the port of Genoa—swept 
round by its splendid crescent of palaces and its 
It had leoked out in the 
Lagoons of Veniee—at that wavy floor which in 
evening seems a sea of glass mingled with fire, and 
out of which rise temples and palaces and churches 
and distant silvery Alps, like so many fabrics of 
dream-land. He had been through the Skagerrack and 
Cattegat—into the Baltic to Archangel, and there 
chewed a bit of chip and considered and calculated 
what bargains it was best to make. He had walked 
the streets of Caleutta in his shirt-sleeves, with his 
best Sunday vest, backed with black glazed cambric, 
which six months before came from the hands of Miss 
Roxy, and was pronounced by her to be as good as 
any tailor could make ;—and in all these places he was 
yust Zephaniah Pennel—a chip of old Maine—ihrifty, 
eareful, shrewd, honest, God-fearing, and carrying an 
mstinctive knowledge of men and things under a face 
of rustic simplicity. 

It was once returning from ene of his voyages li 
found his wife with a black-eyed, curly-headed little 
creature, who called him Papa, and climbed on his 
knee, nestled under his coat, rifled his pockets, anc 
woke him every morning by pulling open his eyes 
with little fingers and jabbering unintelligible dialects 
ia his ears. 

“We will call this child Naomi, wife.” he said, 
after consulting his old Bible. “for that means 
pleasant, and I'm sure I never see anything beat her 
for pleasantness. I never knew as children was so 
engagin’ !”’ 

It was to be remarked that Zephaniah after this 
made shorter and shorter voyages, being somehow 
conscious of a string around his heart whieh pulled 
him harder and harder—till one Sunday, when the litle 
Naomi was five years old, he said to his wife, 

“T hope I a’n't a-pervertin’ Scriptur’ ner nuthin, but I 
ean’t help thinkin’ of one passage, The kingdom of 
heaven is like-a merchantman seeking goodly pearis, 
and when he hath found one pearl of great price, for joy 
thereof he goeth-and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth 
that pearl. Well, Mary, I’ve been and sold my brig last 
week,” he said, folding his daughter's little quiet head 
under his coat, “ eause it seems to me the Lerd’s given 
us this pearl of great price, and it’s enough forus. I 
want to be rambling reund the world after 

We'll have a little farm down on Orr's Island, 
and I'll have a little fishing-smack, and we’ll live and 
be happy together.” sa 

And so Mary, who in those days was a pretty young 
married woman, felt herself rich and happy—no 
richer or happier, The two conteniedly 
delved and wiled, and the littl Naomi was their 
The wise men of the East at the feet of an 
(nfant, offering gifte, gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
is just a parable of what goes on in every house where 
there is @ young child. All the hard and the harsh 
aud the common and the disagreeable is for the 
parents—all the bright and beautiful for their child. 

When the fishing-samack went to Portland t sell 
mackerel, there came home in Zephaniah’s fishy coat- 
pocket strings of coral beads, tiny gaiter boots, bril- 
liant silks and ribbons, for the little fairy princess—his 
Pearl of the Island; and sometimes when a stray 
carriage from the neighboring town of Brunswick 
came down to explore the romantic scenery ef the 
solitary island, they would be startled by the appari- 
tion of this still, graeeful, dark-eyed child, exquisitely 
dressed in the best and brightest that the shops of a 
neighboring city could afford—sitting like some etray 
tropical bird on a lonely rovck where the sea eame 
dashing up into the hedges of arbor vite, or tripping 
along the wet sands for shells and sea-weed. 

Many children would have been spoiled by sueh 

unlimited indulgence; but there are natures sent 
down into this harsh world so timorous and sensi- 
tive and helpless in themselves, that the utmost 
stretch of indulgence and kindness is needed for 
their development—iike plants which the warmest 
shelf of the green-house and the most careful watch 
,ef the gardener alone can bring into flower. 
The pale child, with her large, lustrous, dark eyes, 
and sensitive organization, was nursed and brooded 
into .a beautiful womanhood, and then found a pro- 
teetor im a high-spirited, manly young shipmaster, 
and she hecame his wife. 

And now we see.in the best room the walie lined 
with serieus faces—men, women, and children that 
have came to pay the last tribute of sympathy te the 
tiving and the dead. 

The heuse looked 60 utterly alone and solitary in 
that wild sea-girt island, that one would have as soon 
expected the sea-waves to rise and walk in, as so 
many neighbors ; but they had come from neighbor- 
ty points, crossing the glassy sea in their little crafts 
whose white sails looked like miller’s wings, or walk- 
mg miles from distant parts of the island. 

Some writer calls funerals one of the amusements 
ef a New England population. Must we call it an 
anusement to go and see the acted despair of Medea? 
—or the dying agonies of poor Adrienne Lecouvrier ? 

tis something of the same awful interest in life’s 
tragedy which makes an untaught and primitive peo- 
ple gather to @ funeral—a tragedy where there is no 
acting—and one which each one feels must come at 
nome time to his own dwelling. 

Be that as it may, here wasa roomful. Not only 
Aunt Roxy and Aunt Ruey, who by a prescriptive 
right presided over all births, deaths, and marriages 
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ef the neighborhood—but there was Captain Kittridge, 
* long, dry, weather-beaten old sea-captain, who 
‘at as if tied in a double bow-knot—with his’ little 
Massy old wife, with a great leghorn bonnet and eyes 

” Entered according to Act of Congress, by Joseph H. RicharJs, 
© the District Court of the Southern District of New Fork. 








like black glass beads shining through the bows of her 
horn spectacles,and her hymn-book in her hand ready to 
lead the psalm. There were aunts, uncles, cousins, 
and brethren of the deceased ; and in the midst stood 
two coftins—where the two united in death lay sleep- 
ing tenderly as those to whom rest is good. All was 
still as death, except a chance whisper from some busy 
neighbor, or a creak of an old lady’s great black 
fan, or the fizz of a fly down the window-pane —and 
then a stifled sound of deep-drawn breath and weep- 
ing from under a cloud ef heavy black crape vails, 
which were together in the group which country peo- 
ple eal] the mourners. 

A gleam of autumn sunlight streamed through the 
white curtains and fell on a silver baptismal vase that 
stood on the mother’s coffin as the minister rose and 
said, ‘* The ordinant of baptism will now be admin- 
istered.” A few mements more, and on a baby brow 
had fallen a few drops of water, and the little pilgrim 
of a new life had been called Mara in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—the minister slowly re- 
peating thereafter those beautiful words of Holy 
Writ, “ A father of the fatherless is God in his holy 
habitation”—as if the baptism of that bereaved one 
had been a solemn adoption into the Infinite heart of 
the Lord. 

With something of the quaint pathos which distin- 
guishes that primitive and Biblical people of that 
lonely shore, the minister read the passage in Ruth 
from which the name of the little stranger was 
drawn, and which describes the return of the bereaved 
Naomi to her native land. His voice trembled, an¢é 
there were tears in many eyes as he read, * And it 
came to pass as he came to Bethehem, all the city 
was moved about them ; and they said, Is thas Naomi ? 
And she said unto them, Call me not Naemi—call me 
Mara ; for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with 
me. I went out full, and the Lord hath brought me 
home again empty : why then call ye me Naomi, see- 
ing the Lord hath testified against me and the Al- 
wnighty hath afflicted me ?” 

Deep, heavy sobs from the mourners were for a 
few moments the only answer to these sad words, 
till the minister raised the old funeral psalm of New 
Fogiand : 

“Why do we mourn departing friends, 

Or shake at death's alarme ? 

Tis but the veice that Jesus sends 
To call them te his arms. 

Are we not tending upward too, 
As fast as time can move? 

And should we wish the hours more slow 
That bear us to our love ?” 

The words rose in old “ China’’—that strange, wild 
warble, whose quaintly blended harmonies might have 
been learned of moaning seas or wailing winds, so 
strange and grand they rose, full of that intense pathos 
which rises over every defect of execution ; and as 
they sang, Zephaniah Pennel straightened his tall 
form, before bowed on his hands, and looked heaven- 
ward—his cheeks wet with tears, but something 
sublime and immortal shining upward through his 
blue eyes :—and at the last verse he came forward 
involuntarily and stood by his dead, and his voice rose 
over all the others as he sang— 

* Then let the last lond trumpet sound 
And bid the dead arise ! 


Awake, ye nations under ground ! 
Ye saints, ascend the skies |” 


The sunbeam through the window-curtain fell on his 
silver hair, and they that looked beheld his face as 
it were the face of an angel ;—he had gotten a sight of 
the city whose foundation is jasper and whose every 
gate is a separate pearl. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The sea jay like an unbroken mirror all around the 
pine-girt lonely shores of Orr’s Island. Tall, kingly 
spruces wore their regal crowns of cones high in air, 
sparkling with diamonds of clear exuded gum— 
v&st old hemlocks of primeval growth stood dark- 
ling in their forest shadows, their branches hung with 
long hoary moss; while feathery larches, turned to 
brilliant gold by autumn frosts, lighted up the darker 
shadows of the evergreens. It was one of those hazy, 
calm, dissolving days of Indian summer, when every- 
thing is so quiet that the faintest kiss of the wave on 
the beach ean be heard, and white clouds seem to faint 
into the blue of the sky, and soft swathing bands of 
violet vapor make all earth look dreamy, and give to 
the sharp, clear-cut outlines of the northern landscape 
all those mysteries of light and shade which impart 
such tenderness to Italian scenery. 

The funeral was over—the tread of many feet, 
bearing the heavy burden of two broken lives, had 
been to the lonely grave-yard, and had come back 
again—each footstep lighter and more unconstrained 
as each one went his way from the great old tragedy 
of death to the common cheerful walks of life. 

The solemn black elock steod swaying with its eter- 
nal “tick, tock—tick, tock,” in the kitchen of the 
brown house on Orr's Island. There was there that 
sense of 4 stilluess that can be felt—such as settles 
down on @ dwelling when any of its inmates have 
passed through ite doors for the last time, to go 
whence they shall not return. The best room was 
shut up and darkened, with only so much light as 
could fall through a little heart-shaped hole in the 
window-shutter—for except on solemn visita, or prayer- 
meetings, or weddings, or funerals, that room formed 
no part of the daily family scenery. 

The kitchen was clean and ample, with a great 
open fire-place and wide stone hearth, and oven en 
one side, and rows of old-fashioned splint-bottemed 
chairs against the wall. A table scoured to snowy 
whitenes’, and a little work-stand whereon lay the 
Bible, The Missionary Herald, and The Weekly 
Christian Mirror, before-named, formed the princi- 
pal furniture. One feature, however, must not be 
forgotten—a great sea-chest, which had been the 
companion of Zephaniah through all the countries of 
the earth. Old and battered and unsightly it looked, 
yet report said that there was good store within of 
that which men for the most part respect more than 
anything else ; and indeed, it proved often when a deed 
of grace was to be done—when @ woman was sud- 
denly made a widow in a cvast gale. or a fishing- 
smack was run down in the fogs off the Banks, leav- 
ing in some neighboring cottage a family ef orphans, 
—in all such cases, the opening of this sea-chest was 
an event of good omen to the bereaved ; for Zepha- 
niah had a large heart and a large hand, and was apt 
to take it out full of silver dollars when once it went 
in. So the ark ef the covenant could not have been 
looked on with more reverence than the ueighbors 
usually showed to Capt. Pennel’s sea-chest. 

The afternoon sun is shining in a square of light 
through the open kitchen door, whence one dreamity 
disposed might look far out to sea amd behold ships 
eoming and going in every variety of shape and size. 

But Aunt Roxy and Aunt Ruey, who for the present 
were sole occupants of the premises, were not people 
of the dreamy kind, and consequently were not gazing 
off to sea, but attending to very terrestrial matters 
that in all cases somebody must atiend to. The af- 
ternoon was warm and balmy, but a few smoldering 
sticks were kept in the great chimney, and thrust 
deep into the embers was a mongrel species of snub- 
nosed tea-pot, which fumed strongly of catnip tea: a 
little of which gracious beverage Miss Roxy was pre- 
paring in an old-fashioned cracked India China tea- 
cup, tasting it as she did so with the air of a eonnvis- 
seur. 

Apparently this was for the benefit of a small some- 
thing in long white clothes, that lay face downward 
under a little blanket of very blue new fiannel, and 
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gaged, constantly patted with a gentle tattoo, in tune 
to the steady trot of her Knee. 

All babies knew Miss Roxy’s tattoo on their backs, 
and never thought of taking it in ill part. On the 
contrary, it had a vital and inmesmeric effect of 
sovereign force against colic, and all other dis- 
turbers of the nursery, and never was infant known 
so pressed with those internal troubles which babies 
ery about, as not speedily to give over and sink to 
slumber at this soothing appliance. 

At a little distance sat Aunt Ruey, with a quan- 
tity of black crape strewed on two chairs about her, 
very busily employed in getting up a mourning bon- 
net, at which she snipped and clipped and worked, zeal- 
ously singing, in a high cracked voice, from time to 
time, certain verses of a funeral psalm. 

Miss Roxy and Miss Ruey Toothacre were two 
brisk old bodies of the feminine gender and singular 
number, well-known in all the region of Harpswell 
Neck and Middle Bay, and such was their fame that it 
had even reached the town of Brunswick, eightece 
miles away. 

They were of that class of females who might be 
denominated, in the Old Testament language, * cun- 
ning women’”—that is, gifted with an infinite diver- 
sity of practical “ faculty,” which made them an es- 
sential requisite in every family for miles and miles 
around. * 

It was impossible to say what they could not do : 
they ceuld make dresses, and make shirts and vests 
and pantaloons, and cut out boys’ jackets, and braid 
straw, and bleach and trim bonnets, and cook and 
wash and iron and mend, could upholster and quilt, 
could nurse all kinds of sicknesses, and in default of a 
doctor, who was often miles away, Were supposed to 
be infallible medical oracles. 

Many a human being had been ushered into life 
under their auspices—trotied, chirrupped in bahy 
hood on their knees, clothed by their handiwork ‘n 
garments gradually enlarging from year to year, 
watched by them in the last sickmess, and finally ar- 
rayed for the long repose by their hands. 

These universally useful persons receive among 
us the title of Aunt, by a sort of general consent, 
showing the strong ties of relationship which bind 
them to the whole human family. They are nobody's 
aunts in particular, but aunts to human nature gen- 
erally. The idea of restricting their usefulness to 
any one family would strike dismay through a whole 
community. 

Nobody would be so wnprincipled as to think of 
such a thing as having their services more thana 
week ortwo at most. Your country factotum knows 
better than anybody else how absurd it would be 

“ To give to a part what was meant for mankind.” 

Nobody knew very well the ages of these useful 
sisters. In that cold, clear severe ¢limate of the 
north the roots of human existence are hard to 
strike ; but, if once people do take to living, they come 
in time to a place where they seem never te grow 
any older, but can always be found, like last year’s 
mullen stalks, upright. dry, and seedy, warranted to 
last for any length of time. . : 

Miss Roxy 'Toothacre, who sits trotting the baby, is 
a tall, thin, angular woman, With sharp black eyes, 
and hair once black, but now well streaked with gray. 
These ravages of time, however, were concealed by 
an ample mohair frisette of glossy blackness woven 
on each side into a heap of stiff little curls, which 
pushed up her cap border in rather a bristling and 
decisive way. 

Tn all her movements and personal habits, even to 
her tone of voice and manner of speaking, Miss Roxy 
was vigorous, spicy, and decided. Her mind on all 
subjects was made up, and she spoke generally as 
one having authority—and who should, if she should 
not? Was she not a sort of priestess and sybil in all 
the most awful straits and mysteries of life? Tow 
many births and weddings and deaths had come and 
gone under her jurisdiction? And amid weeping er 
rejoicing, Was not Miss Roxy still the master spirit— 
consulted, referred te by all ?—was not her word law 
and precedent? Her younger sister, Miss Ruey, a 
pliant, cosy, easy-to-be-entreated personage, plump 
and cushiony, revolved around her as a humble 
satellite. Miss Roxy looked on Miss Ruey as quite a 


frisky young thing, though under her ample frisette of 


earrotty hair her head might be seen white with the 
same snow that had powdered that of her sister. 
Aunt Ruey had a face much resembling the kind of 
one you may see, reader, by looking at yourself ia 
the convex side of a silver milk-pitcher. If you try 
the experiment, this description will need no further 
amplification. 

The two almost always went together, for the variety 
of talent comprised in their stock, could always find 
employment in the varying wants of a family. While 
one nursed the sick, the other made elothes for the 
well ; and thus they were always chippering and chit- 
tering to each other, like a pair of antiquated house- 
sparrows, retailing over harmless gossips, and moral- 
izing in that gentle jog-trot which befits serious 
old women. In fact, they had talked over everything 
in nature, and said everything they could think of to 
each other so often, that the opinions of one were as 
like those of the other as two sides of a pea-pod. But 
as often happens in cases of the sort, this was not 
because the two were in all respects exactly alike, 
but because the stronger one had mesmerized the 
weaker into consent. 

Miss Roxy was the master spirit of the two, and, 
like the great coining machine of a mint, came down 
with her own sharp, heavy stamp on every opinion 
her sister put out. She was matter-of-fact, positive, 
and declarative to the highest degree, while her sister 
was naturally inelined to the elegiac and the pathetic, 
indulging herself in sentimental poetry, and keeping a 
store thereof in her thread-case, which she had cut 
from The Christian Mirror. Miss Rexy sometimes, 
in her brusque way, popped out observations on life 
and things, with a droll, hard quaintness that took 
one’s breath a little, yet never failed to have a sharp 
crystallization of truth—tresty though it were. She 
was one of those sensible, practical creatures who 
tear every vail, and lay their fingers on every spot in 
pure business-like good-will ; and if we shiver at them 
at times, as at the first plunge of a cold bath, we con- 
fess to an invigorating power in them after all. 

“Well, now,” said Miss Roxy, giving a decisive 
push to the tea-pet, which buried it yet deeper in the 
embers, “ an’t it all a sirange kind 0’ providence that 
this ‘ere little thing is left behind so; and then their 
eallin’ on her by such a strange, mournful kind of 
name—Mara. I thought sure as could be ‘twas Mary, 
till the minister read the passage from Scriptar’. 
Seems to me It's kind o’ odd. I'd call it Maria, or I'd 
put an Ann on to it. Mara-ann, now, wouldn't sound 
so strange now.” 

“It's a Scriptur’ name, sister,” said Aunt Ruev, 
“ and that ought to be enough for us.” . 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Aunt Roxy. “ Now 


j there was Miss Jones down on Mure Pint called her 


twins Tiglath Pilesar and Shalmanesar—Scriptar’ 
names both, but I never liked em. The boys used to 
call ‘em Tiggy and Shally, so no mortal could guess 
they was Scriptur’.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Ruey, drawing a sigh which 
caused her plump proportions to be agitated in gentle 
waves, “‘tan’t much matter, arter all, what they 
call the little thing, for *tan’t ‘tall likely it’s goin’ to 
live—cried and worried aR night, and kep’ a suckin’ 
my cheek and my night-gown, poor little thing. This 
’ere’s a baby that won’t get along without its mother. 
What Mis’ Pennel’s agein’ to do with it when we is 
gone, I'm sure I don’t know. It comes kind o’ hard 
on old people to be broke © their rest. If it’s goin’ 
to be called home, it’s @ pity, ag J said, it didn’t go 
with its mother—” 
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“And save the expense of another funeral,” said 
Aunt Roxy. ‘ Now when Miss Pennel’s sister asked 
her what she was goin’ to do with Naomi’s clothes, 
I couldn’t help wonderin’ when she said she should 
keep ‘em for the child.” 

“She had a sight of things, Naomi did,” said Aunt 
Ruey. ‘ Nothin’ was never too much for her. I 
don’t believe that Capt. Pennel ever went to Bath or 
Portland without havin’ it in his mind to bring Naomi 
somethin’.” : 

“ Yes, and she had a facnity of puttin’ of ’em on,” 
said Miss Roxy, with a decisive shake of her head. 
“Naomi was a still girl, but her faculty was uncom- 
mon; and I tell you, Ruey, ‘tant everybody hes 
faculty as hes things.” 

“The poor Cap’n,” said Miss Ruey, “he seemed 
greatly supported at the funeral, but he’s dreadful 
broke down since. I went into Naomi's room this 
morning, and there the old man was a-sitting by her 
bed, and he had a pair of her shoes in his hand— 
you know what a leetle bit of a foot she had. I never 
saw nothing look so kind o’ solitary as that poor old 
man did !” 

“ Well,” said Miss Roxy, ‘‘she was a master hand 
for keepin’ things, Naomi was ; her drawers is just a 
sight ; she’s got all the little presents and things they 
ever give her since she was a baby in one drawer. 
There’s a little pair of red shoes there that she had 
when she wa’n’t more’n five year old. You ‘mem- 
ber, Ruey, the Cap'n brought ’em over from Portland 
when we was to the house a-makin’ Miss PenneFs 
figured black silk that he brought from Calcutty. 
You ‘member, they cost just five and sixpence—but 
law the Cap'n he never grudged the money when 
*twas for Naomi. And so she’s got all her husband's 
keepsakes and things, jest as nice as when he giv’ 
‘em to her.” d 

“It's realaflectin’,” said Miss Ruey, «I can't all the 
while help a-thinking of the Psalm : 

‘ So fades the lovely blooming flower— bd 
Frail smiling solace of an hour ; 
So quick our transient comforts fly. 
And pleasure only blooms to die.’” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Roxy ; “ and Ruey, [ was a-think- 
ing whether or no it wa’n’t best to pack away them 
things, ‘cause Naomi hadn’t fixed wo baby drawers, 
and we seem to Want some.” 

“7 was kind o’ hintin’ that to Miss Pennel this 
morning,” said Ruey, ‘but she can't scem to want 
to have ’em touched.” 

*“ Well, we may just as well come to such things 
first as last,’ said Aunt Roxy; “’canse if the Lord 
takes our friends, he does take ‘em; and we can't 
lose ‘ern and have ‘em too, and we may as well give 
right up at first, and done with it, that they are 
gone, and we'v’ got to do without ‘em, and not be 
hanging on to keep things just as they was.” 

So I was a-tellin’ Miss Pennel,”’ said Miss Ruey, 
“but she’llcome to it by-and-by. I wish the baby 
might live, and kind o’ grow up into her mother’s 
place.” 

“Well,” said Miss Roxy, “I wish it might, but 
there be a sight o’ trouble ferhin on it up. Folks 
can do vretty well vith Jonaee avthey Ye young 
and spry, if they do gct’em wp “ights ; but come to 
grandchildres, It’s pretty tough.’ 

“I'm a thinkin’, sister,” said Miss Ruey, taking off 
her spectacles and rubbing her nose thoughtfully, 
“whether or no cow’s milk an't goin’ to be teo hearty 
for it, its such a pindling little thing. Now Miss 
Badger she brought up a seven-months child, and 
she told me she never gave it nuthin’ but these ‘ere 
little seed cookies, wet in water, and it throve nicely 
—and the seed is good for wind.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me none of Miss Badger’s stories,” 
said Miss Roxy, ‘1 don't believe in ‘em. Cows is the 
Lord's ordinances for bringing up babies that’s lost 
their mothers ; it stands to reason they should be— 
and babies that can’t eat milk why they can't be 
fetched up; but babies can eat milk, and this un 
will if it lives, and if it can’) *t won't live.” So say- 
ing, Miss Roxy drummed away on the litle back of 
the party in question, authoritatively, as if to pound 
in a wholesome conviction in the outset. 

*T hope,” said Miss Ruey, holding up a strip of 
black crape, and looking through it from end to end 
80 as to test iis capabilities, “I hope the Cap'n and 
Miss Pennel ‘li get some support at the prayer-meet- 
in’ this afternoon.” 

“It's the right pce to go,” said Miss Roxy, with 
decision. 

“Miss Pennel said this mornin’ that she was just beat 
out trying to submit—and the more she said, ‘Thy 
will be done,’ the more she didn’t seem to feel it.” 

* Them’s common feelin’s among mourners, Ruey, 
—these ‘ere forty years that I've been round nussin’ 
and layin’ out and trridin’ funerals, ve watched peo- 
ple’s exercises—pevople’s sometimes supported wen- 
derfully just at the time, and maybe at the funeral, 
but the three or four weeks after, most everybody, if 
they’s to say what they feel, is unreeonciled.” 

“The Cap'n he don’t say nuthin’,” said Miss 
Ruey. 

* No, he don’t, but he foods it in his eyes,” said 
Miss Roxy; “he’s one of the kind ©’ moursers as 
takes it deep; that kind don't ery ; it’s a kind o’ dry, 
deep pain; them’s the worst to get over it—some- 
times they just says nuthin’, and in about six months 
they send for you to nnas ‘em in consumption or some- 
thin’. Now Miss Pennel she ean cry and she can 
ialk—well, shell get over it; but Ae won't get no 
support unless the Lord reaches right down and lifts 
him up over the world. I've seen that happen some- 
iimes, and I tell you, Ruey, that sort makes powerful 
Christians.” ‘ 

At that moment, the old pair entered the doer. 

Zephaniah Pennel came and stood qnietly by the 
pillow where the litdle form was laid, and lifted a cor- 
ner of the blanket. The tiny head was turned to one 
side, showing the soft warm cheek, and the little hand 
was holding tightly a morsel of the flannel blanket. 
He stood swallowing hard for a few moments. At 
last he said, with deep humility, to the wise and 
mighty woman who held her, “I tell you what it is, 
Miss Roxy, I'll give all there is in my old chest yonder 
if you'll only make her—live.” 

fro BP CONTINTED.) 


BE PATIENT. 


We must ask the indulgence of our friends who 
have sent us the names of new subscribers and are 
now wailing to receive Webster's Dictionary as a 
premium. It will require some weeks to fill all our 
orders, as the publishers of that velume, with all their 
large force, have not been able to supply us. The- 
great rush of new subscribers at the close of the year 
is the eause of this unexpected delay. Just as fast 
as the Dictionaries are received, they will be sent as 
directed, and in the order of the receipt of the letters 
containing the names and money. 








Tur Grown or Cricago.—aAs an illustration of the 
growth of Otileago, we give the totals of the reports 
from that city in flour, grain, and provisions, for the 
Jast three years, as follows : 


Total value in 1860....... . $33,797,488 88 
Total yalue in 1859...................0... M 47 
Total value im 1'58....,........ . 19,928,495 


Chicago deserves its tile of “‘ The Garden City.”’ 
Honors 10 Booxset.ixw.—When the poet Campbell 
toasted Bonaparte because “he had hanged a book- 
seller,” he settled a good jest upon the publishing 
fraternity which probably will be told and retold at 
their expefse to the end of time. But, it seems, 
publishers are being lifted to honorary titles. The 
latest European news mentions that the well-known 
publisher, Bernard Tauchnitz of Leipzic, has been 
made a Hereditary Baron by good-will of the King of 
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Tue year 1860 will be chiefly memorable in histary 
for the election of Lincoln in America and the over- 
throw of despotism in Southern Italy by Garibaldi, 
The present year opens with the triumph of Emanci- 
pation in Russia, and is to be further distinguished by 
the success or failure of the slaveholding conspiracy 
te break up our Federal Union provided it can no 
longer be wielded and used for the aggrandizement of 
the Slave-Power, and by the fruition or blight of her 
patriots’ fervent hopes for the complete independence 
and autonomy of Italy. Are these hopes well- 
grounded? Is their realization indeed at hand ? 

It is nearly ten years since | traversed Italy—from 
the Alps of Savoy by Turin aad Genoa to Civita 
Vecchia and Rome—from Rome by Leghorn, Florence, 
and Bologna to Venice—from Veniee through Lom- 
bardy to Milan, and so by the Lake of Como out into 
Switzerland, passing up the long, bright valley of the 
Ticino to the Pass of the St. Gothard, where I bade adieu 
to the soft and liquid Italian tengue, and to all that re- 
minded me of the land of the Cesars and the Popes— 
probably forever. I know of howlittle worth are the 
impressions of a traveler hurrying through a strange 
country, of whose language he understands scarcely a 
word, stopping but a few days where he stops at all, and 
necessarily accepting his opinions in good part at 
second-hand from those ofhis own race and speech with 
whom he mainly converses. Nevertheless, the recon- 
struction of Italy is so grand a dream—the year 1861 is 
so plainly destined to exert a mighty influence on her 
future destinies—that I am impelled te state just what 
are my own hopes and fears for Italy. 

In the first place, there ean be no doubt that the 
great body of her people are intensely hostile to the 
tyrannies which have degraded them and rendered 
their lovely land a cipher among nations. Among 
the twenty millions of Italy’s peasantry, I do nat be- 
lieve even so many as one million desire to see Aus- 
triap supremacy restored. King Charles Albert, after 
his adhesion to the cause of liberalism and nation- 
ality, was by far the most popular man that Italy has 
known for centuries. He had not long been dead— 
the heart-broken victim of blasted hopes—when I was 
there, and the still subsisting proofs of the universal 
idelatry of affection with which he had been regarded 
were unmistakable. 
her debasement and misery, does earnestly aspire to 
be one nation, and, as such, a power and a blessing to 
mankind. And this fervor of aspiration will do much 
toward achieving the end it so fondly contemplates. 

There are of course some partisans of Austrian 
domination—courtiers, placemen, tax-gatherers, timid 
nobles and traders or wealthy proprietors, but mere 
especially the prelacy without exception, and the 

great body of the priests and their retainers. And 
in a country where every third man who can read is 
in what are called ‘ holy orders "—where half the de- 
cently clad persons you meet are priests—this is an 
exception by no means insignificant. 

But the undisguised identification of the priesthood 
and its blind adherents with the cause of despotism 
and foreign rule intensifies the detestation wherewith 
both aré regarded by the masses. “Sir,” said the 
courier who showed us through the churches and gal- 
leries of Rome, “ there will soon be another revolution 
here—and it will not leave a priest alive.” Priest- 
craft, and the blind docility, the unquestiening sub- 
mission it exacts, the ignoramce and stolidity it fos- 
ters, are recognized by the Italian liberals as the 
primary causes of their country’s past distraction and 
impotence. No reconstruction will be complete or 








satisfactory that does not largely reduce the number 
and the influence of Italy's clergy. 

A majority of the artisans and mechanics of Rome, 
Turin, and other chief Italian cities, appear intelli- 
gent, capable, and energetic ; but the mass of the rural 
peasantry of the States of the Church are but slightly 
raised above barbarism. It was but litdle better in 
Tuscany ten years ago, though I hope matters have 
improved since. But the vices induced by centuries 
ef slavery and its multiform debasements cannot be 
cured in a generation. Give her a New England 
population, and Italy would be speedily and perma- 
nently free without foreign aid. Even as it is, there 
has been no year since 1850 wherein the priestly rule 
could have been maintained at Rome save by the 
presence or the imminence of a foreign force. But 
among the inevitable vices of slaves are fickleness, 
cowardice, and lack of faith in themselves. The man 
who can be hired to poniard a stranger by night in 
some dark alley can never be relied on to stand 
a bayonet-charge. Anstria cuts a melanchely 
figure in the argument intended to justify her des- 
potism in Italy; but her tall, white-coated, splen- 
diy drilled, solidly formed grenadiers are by no 
means contemptible. A brief term of familiarity 
with them and with those they held in subjection dis- 
pelled all mystery as to the winning of the battle of 
Novara by Radetzky when it should have been won 
by Charles Albert. Sardinia has good soldiers—short, 
small, swarthy fellows, but full of fire and quick in 
motion; yet Lombardy eould no more have been 
wrested from Austria withont the aid of France than 
Sicily could have liberated herself in the absence of 
Garibaldi. 

Assassination ts a bad Italian habit; beggary is 
another.. The diligence toils slowly up a slope of the 
Alps, the Apennines, or some more southerly ehain or 
isolated mountain, until a crack of the driver's whip 
is heard in an adjacent dwelling. Instantly, the 
vine-dresser drops his implement ; his wife her young 
one; the elder children whatever they may have in 
hand, and rush to the coach-wheels, intent on extract- 
ing at least a few coppers from the already ‘ well 
begged’ passengers, To assume a semblance of 
Mameness, distortion, disease, deformity, is the work 
of a seeond. “ For the love of God, signiors, give me 
one copper (baioechio) te save me from starving "’ 
The coin is thrown or withheld ; if threwn, it is cer- 
tainly and nintbly seized and pocketed ; and the vehicle 
whirls by, to eneeunter similar entreaties a mile or 
so further on; while the late beggars subside into 
their accustomed vocations, and their neighbor who 
passes a moment later cannot suspect that their 
‘order of business’ has been disturbed since their 
lastmeal. Ah! itis no child's play to create a nation 
out of such poor materials! Cana character so largely 
compounded of falsehood, eowardiee, unchastity, 
treachery, cruelty, be the net product of fifteen cen- 
turies of Christian training ? 

Let no Italian patriot say,“ You judge my coun- 
trymen harshly.” J realize as fully as they do that 
Italy bas millions of true hearts beside Garibaldi's— 
that she has noble sons and daughters who would 
joyfully give their lives to make her a great, free 
nation ; that there is hope for her in the sword of De 
la Marmora as well as in the genius and statecraft of 
Cavour. But all these do net obscure the fact that 
bankrupt, distracted, misgoverned Austria, though 


overmatch for young, enfranchised, hopeful Italy, 
with her twenty-five millions of people, more unani- 
mous in their hatred of Austrian domination than of 
aught beside on earth, and that, were Louis Napo- 
leon to give them over to her tender mercies or be 
replaced to-morrow on the throne of France by Henry 
V., Austria would be in Naples before July, and prob- 
ably in Turin by September. I may be mistaken in 
all this; I know the worth of such a hero as Gari- 
baldi to the cause of National renovation ; but Murat 
was brave as man need be in the battle which cost 
him his throne and his life ; and Gen. Pepe was brave 
at the head of the Constitutional army of Naples 





seven or eight years later; but neither of them coud 


Yes, Italy, from the depths of 
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master in his soldiers a hereditary propensity to run 
before the grim array of Austrian battalions ; and sd 
(I apprehend) it would be again. 

As to the dark spirit enthroned in the Tuileries, it 
seems pretty certain that he must sustain Italy in the 
impending struggle, should Austria wage war upon 
her in '61 as she did in °69; who can confidently say 
that he will do so if the shock of batile be postponed 
another year? How apt though hackneyed the moni- 
tion of Byron— 

“ Trust not for freedom to the Franks— 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 
In native swords and native ranks, 

The only hope of courage dwells,” 
And 80, while nearly all seem to regard the liberty 
and nationality of Italy as already virtually secured— 
to rejoice that she is no more “a geographical ex- 
pression,” as Metternich termed her, but one of the 
great nations of the earth—I can only hope and 
pray that in the good providence of God she may ere 
long become all that the fondest, the proudest of her 
sons would have her—the peer of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, and the pilot of other eppreseed 
and downtrodden peoples acress the stormy waves ef 
Revolution to the haven of freedom, peace, and ha, 
piness. 


NOTES FROM THE CAPITOL. 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 








Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 7, 1861. 

Cor. Baker, the new Senator from Oregon, de- 
livered his maiden speech in the Senate on Wednes 
day and Thursday of last week, and by a single spece! 
has won a proud reputation as a ready, able, and suc- 
cessful debater. He spoke in reply to Mr. Benjamin 
of Louisiana, the most adroit speaker on the Southern 
side of fhe Senate. It was a bold undertaking for a 
new man thus to fling down the glove of defiance to 
one of the shrewdest and most powerful men in the 
Senate, but he acquitted himsel. in such a manner as 
to satisfy all candid hearers that the Secessionist 
from Louisiana was put Aors du combat by his 
Oregon antagonist. Aa immense cancourse of 
people witnessed the conflict, and did not seem 
to be pained at the triumph in argument of the 
Unionist. Col. Baker is a tall, thin man, with 
a military air, his hair is gray, bordering on 
white, and he has a voice whieh can make 
itself heard, and Aas made itself heard, on the 
battle-field as well as in the Senate hall. He 
is perfectly self-possessed while speaking, and has 
a ready wit always at his command. He followed up 
Mr. Benjamin so closely, criticised him so severely, 
that he could not endure it in silence, and a running 
debate of a couple of hours ensued. Every time that 
Mr. Benjamin got up he sat down in a worse position 
than he was in before, until at last he lost his temper, 
and vented his spite on Massachusetts and her Sena- 
tors. One of the happiest hits made by Col. Baker 
was his allusion to the dignified Mr. Mason of Vir- 
ginia. Every one who has seen the Virginian will 
remember that he is the impersonation of a Southern 
aristocrat. Large, and upon the whole fine-loohing ; 
with a counterance upon which a smile easily sits, he 
is the most dignified member of the Senate. In the 
midst of Senator Baker's speech, when a whisper 
could have been heard throughout the hall, Senater 
Mason, who was leaning back upon his chair, upon 











two of its legs, broke down, and, staggering, fell at 
last upon the floor. The whvle audience apd his 
brother Senators were instantly convuleed with 
laughter, and the orator stopped for a single moment, 
| turning toward the fallen Senator, and said, “ It is not 
the only time a fall will follow dissolution.” The sen- 
sation created by this sudden remark was tremendous, 
and for an instant all present thought only of the rain 
and disaster sure to attend upon secession. 

On Thursday Mr. Douglas made good the word o1 
those prophets who had previously predicted hie 
abasement before the Slave-Power. His speech was 
a singular one, patterned somewhat after the fashion 
of the President's Message, but its tendency was to 
strengthen the secession movement, and if Ido not 
greatly mistake Mr. Douglas, such was his intention. 
It was bitterly partisan ; it grossly misrepresents Mr. 
Lineoln and the Republican party, and the only aim 
of the speech seemed to be to advance Mr. Douglas's 
political interests. It is understood here that Mr. 
Douglas and a few other Northern Democrats expect 
to reinstate the Democratic party in power through 
the agency of the present Disenion panic. The plan 
is to let the slave states go out, when they will sub 
mit the Crittenden proposition to the free states as a 
basis for a new Union or Confederacy, and Mr. 
Douglas thinks that under the influence of a panic 
the free states will back down, and if they do the 
Democracy will once more rise to the surface and 
manage the affairs of the nation. Is not this an as- 
tounding blunder? Will not the people of the free 
states, almost to man, refuse to give up anything to 
men who have destroyed the Constitution and the 
Union made by our fathers ? There might be danger 
that Mr. Crittenden’s compromise would be aceepted 
by the free states if it were offered in a decent man- 
ner, but there can be apne at all when it is submitted 
by traitors and rebels. 

There seems to be no danger of a compromise in 
Congress. The Adams proposition is not acceptable to 
the South, and was never meant to be by Mr. Adams. 
It was purely a piece of political tactics, for use in 
the border states. Two-thirds of nether branch of 
Congress will vote fer the Crittenden-Douglae mon- 
stresity. The thing is impossible. Avy kind of a 
measure requiring only a majority vete will pass, but 
no amendment to the Constitution, such as the South 
will accept, can pass. 

The free states then may as well decide now be- 
tween peaceable separation, or war. One or the 
other must come. The Seeession fever sweeps overy- 
thing before it in the South, and it is not at all un- 
lfkely that it will carry Virginia and Maryland out ot 
the Union before March or April next. Will the free 
states.defend the General Government at all hazards ? 
Or will they consent to peaceable separation of the 
free fron the slave estates? It is for them to decide, 
and that very soon. The war-fever is rising bere, 
among the Republicans, and “ The execution of the 
laws” is their rallying cry. At the same time many 
representatives confess that they wish the free states 
were finally and for ever separated from the slave- 

poldizg states, Jf the thing gould only be 2557 ith. 
| out bloodshed, many say, let it be done. But no ono 
seems to believe it possible. A quarrel would soon 
ensue upon some question, and the twu sections 
would have to measure their strength upon the bat 
tle-field. 

General Scott is preparing for a struggle in the 
District. Our militia have been pet to drill under a 
capable U. 8. officer, and U. 8. troops will be in 
readiness to defend the @Govemment against a mob. 
Two or three companies of flying artillery can easily put 
to flight ten thousand rebels, even if armed with mus- 
kets, and the said companies will soon be here to 
defend the capital of the country against Southern 
traitors. Now that the plot is well understood by the 
Government and municipal authorities, the womt 
danger is over. The people of this District are enthu- 
siastic for the Union as it is, and will arm in defense 
of the new President and the new Administration, if 
necessary. The public sentiment here can easily be 
understood, from the fact that the residence of the 
South @arolina Commissioners was to be 
surrounded day and night by twenty or thirty police- 
men, to save them from insult and outrage. Six 
thousand men, who live in the District, will be under 
arms within a fortnight, and subject to the orders of 


| General Scott. 
seeming on the verge of dissolution, is this day an | 


The secession feeling gains ground rapidly io Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. The Governor of the latter 
state is acting a noble part in withstanding popu- 
lar elamor against the Government. 

Later—The cempromise feeling has greatly 
increased here within twenty-four hours. Thurlow 
Weed is here endeavoring to carry the Missouri Line 
proposition. The compromisers now rally upon the 
border-states plan, the essence of which is the res- 
toration of the old Missouri Compromise. The press- 
ure upon certain republican members is tremendous. 
Some have already indicated their purpose to close in 
on the offer by the border states. Let the people be 
heard now and in a manner which cannot be misun- 
derstood. The crisis is upon us, and if the Republi- 





can members stand firm anather fortnight, we ave 
saved from further degradation. 
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* Awp thare aroge a great storm of wind, and the waves beat , 


into the ship, so that it was now full, And he was in the hinder 
art of thé Ghip; asleép on) a pillow: and they awake him, and 
oay untohim, Master, carest thou not that we perish? And he 
.roge and r buked the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be 
4id, And ‘he wind ceased, and there was a great calm."— 
MABE LY. 37-39, 

At the close of a laborious day, our Savior entered 
a ship, upon the lake of Gennesaret, to cross to the 
other sftiel Wearied by his great tasks of mercy, 
which had filled the day, he fell asleep. Meantime, a 
sudden -and violent wind, te which that lake is even 
yet subject, swept down from the hills, and well-nigh 
overwh them. They were not ignorant of navi- 
gation, nof unacquainted with that squally sea. Like 
good men and true, doubtless, they laid about them. 
They took in sail, and put out oars, and, he .ding to 
the wind, valiantly bore up against the gale, and 
thought nothing of asking help till they had exerted 
every legitimate power of their own. But the waves 
overleaped their slender bulwarks, and filled the little 
vessel past all bailing. 

Thea; when they had done all that men could do, 
but not till then, they aroused the sleeping Christ and 
implored his succor. Not for coming to him, did he 
rebuke them; but for coming with such terror of 
despair, saying, Why are ye so fearful? How is it 
that ye have no faith? He outbreathed upon the 
winds, and their strength quite forsook them. He 
looked upon the surly waves, and they hasted back to 
their caverns. There is no tumult in the heavens, on 
the earth, nor upon the sea, that Christ’s word cannot 
control. When it pleases God to speak, tempestuous 
clouds are peaceful as flocks of deves, and angry seas 

-change all their roar to rippling music. 

This nation is rolling helplessly in a great tempest. 
The Chief Magistrate in despair calls us to go to 
the sleeping Savior, and to beseech his Divine inter- 
ference. It may be true that the crew have brought 
the ship into danger by cowardice or treachery ; it 
may be true that a firm hand on the wheel would even 
yet hold her head to the wind, and ride out the squall. 
But what of that ? 

Humiliation and prayer are never out of order. This 
nation has great sins unrepented of; and whatever 
may be oar ewn judgment of the wisdom of public 
men in regard to secular affairs, we cannot deny that 
in this respect they have hit rarely well. Instead of 
finding fault with the almost only wise act of many 
days, let'us rather admire with gratitude this unex- 
pected piety of men in high places. 

This Government is in danger of subversion ; and 
surely, while the venerable Chief Magistrate of this 
nation, and ail the members of his Cabinet, are doubt- 
leas this day religiously abstaining from food, accord- 
ing to theif proclamation and recommendation to us, 
and humbly confessing their manifold sins, it would 
ill become us to’ go unconcerned and negligent of 
such dutiés of piety and patriotism. Nor need we be 
inconverniently frank and critical. What if some shall 
say that fasting is a poor substitute for courage, and 
prayer a' miserable equivalent for fidelity to duty ? 
What if ihe “national authorities had not only ap- 
pointed the Fast, but afforded sufficient material in 
their own condact for keeping it? It is all the more 
necessary on that account that we should pause, and 
humble ourselves before God; and implore his active 
interference. 

But however monstrous the pretense of trouble may 
be, the daager is the same. Government is in danger 
of subversion. No greater disaster could befall this 
continent or the world; for such governments fall 
but once, and then there is no resurrection. Since 
there is no‘famine in the land, no pestilence, no in- 
vasion of foreign foe, no animosity of the industrial 
Classes agamsf each other, or against their employ- 
ers, whence is our danger ? from what quarter come 
these clouds, drifting with bolts of war and destruc- 
tion? Over the Gulf the storm hangs lurid! From 
the treacherous Caribbean sea travel the darkness 
and swirlitig tornadoes ! 

What part ‘of this complicated Government has at 
last broken down? Is it the legislative? the judicial ? 
the executive? Has experience shown us that this 
costly raachine, like many another, is more ingenious 
than practicable ? Not another nation in the world, not 
a contemporaneous government, during the past sev- 
enty-five years, can Compare, for regularity, simplicity 
of execution, and for a wise and facile accomplishment 
of the very ends of government, with ours. And yet, 
what is the errand of this day? Why are we observing 
a sad Sabbath? a day of humiliation? a day of suppli- 
cation? It is for the strangest reason that the world 
ever heard. It is because the spirit of liberty has so in- 
creased and strengthened among us, that the Govern- 
ment is in danger of being overthrown! There never 
before was such an occasion for fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer! Other nations have gone through revolu- 
tions te find their liberties. We are on the eve of a 
revolution to put down liberty! Other people have 
thrown off their governments because too oppressive. 
Ours is to be destroyed, if at all, because it is too full 
of Iberty, too full of freedom. There never was such 
an event before in history. 

But tiowever monstrous the pretense, the danger is 
here. In not a few states of this Union reason seems 
to have fled, and passion rules. To us who have been 
bred in cooler latitudes and under more cautious max- 
ims, it seems incredible that men should abandon their 
callings, break up the industries of the community, 
and give themselves up to the wildest fanaticism, at 
ihe expense of every social and civil interest, and 
without the slightest reason or cause in their relations 
to society and to the country, past or future. 

Communities, like individuals, are liable to aberra- 
tions of mind. Panics and general excitements seem 
to move by laws as definite as those which control 
epidemics or the pestilence. And such an insanity 
now rules in one portion of our land. Cities are 
turned into camps. All men are aping soldiers. For 
almost a thousand miles there is one wild riot of 
comjlaint and boasting. Acts of flagrant wrong are 
committed against the Federal Government. And 
these things are but the prelude. It is plainly 
declared that this Government shall be broken up, 
and many men mean it ; and that the President-elect 
of this great nalion shall never come to the place 
appointed by this people. Riot and civil war, with 
their hideous train of murders, revenges, and secret 
viklainies, are gathering their elements, and hang in 
ominous terror ever the capital of this nation. 

Meanwhile, we have had no one to stand up for order. 
Those who should have spoken in decisive authority 
have been afraid! Severer words have been 
used : it is enough for me to say only that in a time 
when God, and providence, and patriotism, and hu- 
manity<emanded courage, they had nothing to respond 
but fear. The heart has almost ceased to beat, and 
this Government is like’to die for want of pulsations 
at the center. While the most humiliating fear 
paralyzes one part of the Government, the most wicked 
treachery is found in other parts of it. Men advanced 
to the highest places by the power of our Constitution, 
have employed their force to destroy that Constitution. 
They are using their oath as a soldier uses his shield 
—to cover and protect them while they are mining 
the foundations, and opening every door, and unfas- 
tening every proteotion by which colluding traitors 
may gain easy entrance and fatal success. Cigantic 
dishonesties, meanwhile, stalk abroad almost without 
shame. And this Puritan land, this free Government, 
these United States, like old Rome in her latest im- 
perial days, helpless at the court, divided among her 
own Citizens, overhung by hordes of Goths and Bar- 
barians, seem about to be swept with the fury of war 
and revolution. 

If at sueh a solemn crisis as this, men refuse to 
ook at things as they are; to call their sins to re- 
membrance ; to confess and forsake them; if they 
shali cover over the great sins of this peuple, and 
confess only in a sentimental way, (as one would 
solace an evening sadness by playing some sweet and 
minor melody,) then we may fear that God has indeed 
forsaken his people. But if we shall honestly confess 
our real sins; if we propose to cleanse ourselves 
from them ; if we do not make prayer a substitute for 
action, but an incitement to it; if we rise from our 
knees this day mere zealous for temperance, for 
honesty, for real brotherhood, for pure and undefiled 
religion,-and for that which is the sum and child of 
them ail, regulating liberty to all men, then will the 
clouds begin to break, and we shall see the blue shin- 
ing through, and the sun, ere long, driving away the 
tumultuous clonds, shall come back in triumph, and 
like one for a moment cast down but now lifted up for 
victory. 

1. It is well, then, that every one of us make this 
day the beginning of a solemn review of his own life, 
and the tendencies ‘of his own conduct and character. 
A general repentance of ‘national sins should follow, 
rather than precede, a peteonal and private conviction 
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in our great cities. We have loved ease rather than 
duty. Every American eitizen,is by, birth a sworn 
officer of State. ‘Every man is a’policeman. If bad 
men have had impunity; if the vile have controlled 
our municipal affairs; if by our delinquencies and 
indolence justice has been perverted, and our cities 
are full of great public wickedness, then we cannot 
put the guilt away from our own conseiences. We 
have a partnership in the conduct of wicked men, 
unless we have exhausted proper and permissible 
means of forestalling and preventing it. And I think 
every citizen of such a city as this, looking upon 
intemperance, upon vice, upon lewdness, upon gam- 
bling, upon the monstrous wickednesses that foment 
at the bottom of society, should feel that he has some 
occasion to repent of his own delinquency an? moral 
indifference. 

3. We may not refuse to consider the growth of 
corrupt passions in connection with the increase of 
commercial prosperity. Luxury, extravagance, osten- 
tation, and corruption of morals in social life, have 
given alarming evidence of a premature old age in a 
young country. The sins of a nation are always the 
sins of certain central passions. In one age they 
break out in one way, and in another age in another 
way; but they are the same central sins, after all. 
The corrupt passions which lead in the Southern 
states to all the gigantie evils of slavery, in Northern 
cities break out in other forms, not less guilty before 
God, because of a less public nature. The same 
thing that leads to the oppression of the operative, 
Jeads to oppression on the plantation. The grinding 
of the poor, the advantages which capital takes of 
labor, the oppression of the farm, the oppression of 
the road, the oppression of Ure shop, the oppression 
of the ship, are all of the same central nature, and as 
guilty before God as the more systematic and overt 
oppressions of the plantation. It is the old hu:nan 
heart that sins, always, North or South; and the 
nature of pride and of dishonesty are universal. 
Therefore we have our own account to render: 

4. There is occasion for alarm and for humiliation 
before God, in the spread of avarice among our 
people. Theintense eagerness to amass wealth ; the 
growing indifference of morals as to methods ; the 
gradual corruption of moral sense, so that property 
und interest supersede moral sense, and legislate and 
judge what is right and wrong ; the use of money for 
bribery, for bribing electors and elected ; the terrible 
imputations which lie against many of our courts, 
that judges walk upon gold, and then sit upon gold in 
the judgment-scat; the use of money in legislation ; 
and the growing rotténness of politics from the lowest 
village concern to matiers of national dimension, 
from constables to the Chief Magistrate of these United 
States—is this all to be confessed only in @ single 
smooth sentence ” 

Such is the wantonness and almost universality of 
avarice as a corrupting agent in public affairs, that it 
behooves every man to consider his responsibilities 
before God in this matter. The very planks between 
us and the ocean are worm-eaten and rotting, when 
avarice takes hold of public integrity ; for avarice is 
that sea-wortn, ocean-bred, and swarming innumera- 
ble, that will pierce the toughest planks, ard bring 
the stoutest ships to foundering. Our foundations 
are crumbling. ‘The sills on which we are building 
are ready to break. We need reformation in the 
very beginnings and elements of society. If in other 
parts of our land they are in danger of going down 
by avarice in one form, we are in danger of going 
down by avarice in another form. 

Our people are vain, and much given to boasting ; 
and because they love flatteries, those deriving from 
them honor and trust, are too fond of feeding their 
appetite for praise. Thus it comes to pass that we 
hear the favorable side of our doings and character, 
and become used to a flattering portrait. Men grow 
popular who have flowing phrases of eulogy. Men 
who speak unpalatable. truths are disliked; and if 
they have power to make the public conscience un- 
comfortable, they are said to abuse the liberty of free 
speech—for it is the liberty of fanning men to sleep 
that is supposed to be legitimate: the liberty of 
waking men out of sleep is supposed to be license! 
And yet we shall certainly die by the sweetness of 
flattery ; and if we are healed, it must be by the bit- 
terness of faithful speech. There is tonic in the 
things that men do not Jove to hear; and there is 
damnation in the things that wicked men love to hear. 
Free speech is to a great people what winds are to 
oceans and malarial regions, which waft away the 
elements of disease, and bring new elements of 
health. And where free speech is stopped miasma is 
bred, and death comes fast. 

5. But upon a day of national fasting and confes- 
sion, we are called to consider not alone our individu- 
al and social evils, but also those which are natioual. 
And justice requires that we should make mention of 
the sins of this nation on every side, past and present. 
I should violate my own convictions, if, in the pres- 
ence of more nearly present and more exciting influ- 
ences, I should neglect to mention the sins of this na- 
tion against the Indian, who, as mueh as the slave, is 
dumb, but who, unlike the slave, has almost none to 
think of him, and to speak of his wrongs. We must 
remember that we are the only historians of the 
wrongs of the Indian—we that commit them. And 
our history of the Indian nations of this country, is 
like the inquisitor’s history of his own trials of inno- 
cent victims. He leaves out the rack, and the groans, 
and the anguish, and the unutterable wrongs, and 
puts but his own glozing view in his journal. We have 
heaped up the account of treachery and cruelty on 
their part, but we have not narrated the provocations, 
the grinding intrusions, and the misunderstood inter- 
pretations of their policy, on our part. Every crime 
in the calendar of wrong which a strong people can 
commit against a weak one, has been cominitted by 
us against them. We have wasted their substance ; 
we have provoked their hostility, and then chastised 
them for their wars; we have compelled them to 
peace ignominiously ; we have formed treaties with 
them only to be broken; we have fitched tltir posses- 
sions. In our presence they have wilted and wasted. 
A heathen people have experienced at the side of a 
Christian nation, almost every evil which one people 
can commit against another. 

Admit the laws of race ; admit the laws of ad- 
vaneing civilization as fatal to all barbarism ; admit 
the indocility of the savage ; admit the rude edges of 
violent men who form the pioneer advance of a great 
people, and the intrinsic difficulties of managing a 
people whose notions and customs and laws are ut- 
terly different from our own, and then you have only 
explained how the evil has been done, but you have 
not changed its guilt nor fact. The mischief has been 
done, and this is simply the exeuse. It is a sorry 
commentary upon a Christian nation, and indeed, upon 
religion itself, that the freest and most boastfully re- 
ligious peeple on the globe are absolutely fatal te any 
weaker people that they touch. What would be 
thought of a man who, when he became converted to 
Christianity, was dangerous to the next man’s pocket ? 
What would be thought of a man who, when he be- 
came perfect, Was a swindler and a robber? And 
what must be the nature of that Christianization 
which makes this Republic a most dangerous neigh- 
bor to nations weaker than ourselves? We are re- 
spectful to strength, and thieves and rebbers to weak- 
ness. It is not safe for any to trust our magnanimity 
and generosity. We have no chivalry. We have 
avarice ; we have haughty arrogance ; we have as- 
sumptive ways ; and we have a desperate determin- 
ation to live, to think only of our own living, and to 
sweep with the besom of destruction whatever hap- 
pens to be where we would put our foot. 

Nor is this confined tothe Indian. The Mexicans 
have felt the same rude foot. This nation has em- 
ployed its gigantic strength with almost no moral 
restriction. Our civilization has not begotten hu- 
manity and respect for others’ rights, nor a spirit of 
protection to the weak. e 

It is quite in vain to say that the land from which 
we sprung did the same that we are doing. A wicked 
daughter is not excused because she had a wicked 
mother. We boast of the Anglo-Saxon race; and if 
bone and muscle, an indomitable sense of personal 
liberty, and a disposition to do what we please, are 
themes for Christian rejoicing, then the Anglo-Saxon 
may well rejoice. There are sins that belong to 
races; there are sins that belong to peoples; there 
are sins that belong to generations of the same people ; 
and the sins that IT have enumerated are sins that 
belong to our stock, to our kind. 

But God never forgets what we most easily forget. 
Either the moral government over nations is apocry- 
phal, or judgments are yet to be visited upon us for 
the wrongs done to the Indian. 

6. But I am now come to the most alarming and 
most fertile cause of national sin—slavery. We are 
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of slavery from the Roman law, and not from the old 
Hebrew. ‘The fundamental feature of the Hebrew 
system was that the slave was a man, and not @ 
chattel, while the fundamental feature of the Roman 
system was that he was a chattel, and, not @ man. 
The essential principle, of the old Mosaic servitude 
made it the duty of the master to treat his servants 
as men, and to instruct them in his own religion, and 
ix the matters of his own household; while the 
essential principle of Roman servitude allowed the 
master to treat his servants to all intents and pur- 
poses as chattels, goods)—it would have seemed, I 
say, almost a theatric arrangement had these oppug- 
nant elements, Puritan liberty and Roman servitude, 
divided the land between them, and, inspiring differ- 
ent governments, grown up different nations, in 
contrast, that the world might see this experiment 
fairly compared and worked out to the bitter end. 

But it was not to be so. The same Government 
has nourished both elements. Our Constitution 
nourished twins. It carried Africa on its left bosom, 
and Anglo-Saxony on its right bosom; and these two, 
drawing milk from the same bosom, have waxed 
strong, and stand to-day federated into the one repub- 
lic. One side of the body politic has grown fair, and 
healthy, and strong: the other side has grown up as 
a wen grows, and the wart, vast, the vaster the 
weaker. And this nation is like a strong man with 
one side paralyzed, but nourished and carried along 
by the help of the other side. 

We who dwell in the North are not without respons- 
ibility for this sin. Its wonderful growth, and the 
arrogance of its claims, have been in part through 
our delinquency. And our business to-day is not to 
find fault with the South, 1 am not discussing this 
matter with reference to them at all, but only with ref- 
erence to our own individual profit. Because the South 
loved money, they augmented this evil; and because 
the North loved money, and that quiet which befits in- 
dustry and commerce, she has refused to insist upon 
her moral convictions, in days past, and yielded to 
every demand, carrying slavery forward in this nation. 
You and I are guilty of the spread ef slavery unless 
we have exerted, normally and legitimately, every in- 
fluence in our power against it. If we have said, 
“To agitate the question imperils manffacturing, im- 
perils shipping, imperils real estate, imperils quiet and 
peace,” and then have sacrificed purity and honesty ; 
if we have bought the right to make money here by 
letting slavery spread and grow there, we have been 
doing just the same thing that they have ; for they 
have held slaves for the sake of money, and we have 
permitted them to hold them for just the same reason 
—money, money. It has been one gigantic bargain, 
only working out in different ways, North and South. 
It is for us just as much as for them that the slave 
works ; and we acquiesce. We clothe ourselves with 
the cotton which the slave tills. Is he scorched ? is 
he lashed ? does he water the crop with his sweat 
and tears? It is you and I that wear the shirt and 
consume the luxury. Our looms and our factories 
are largely built on the slave's bones. We live on his 
labor. I confess I see no way to escape a part of the 
responsibility for slavery. I feel guilty in part for 
this system. If the relinquishment of the articles 
which come from slave labor would tend even re- 
motely to abridge or end the evil, I would without 
hesitation forego every one; but I do not see that it 
would help the matter. 1 am an unwilling partner in 
the slave sysiem. I take to myself a part of the sin ; 
I confess it before God; and pray for some way to be 
opened by which I may be freed from that which I 
hate bitterly. 

But this state of facts gigkes it to-day eminently 
proper for us to confess em rong and sin done to 
the slave. All the wrongs, the erimes of some, the 
abuse of others, the neglect, the misuse, the ignor- 
ance, the separations, the scourgings—these cannot be 
rolled into a cloud to overhang the Nouth alone. 
Every one of us has something to confess. Those 
who have been most serupulous, if God should judge 
their life, their motives, and their conduct, would find 
that they, too, had some account in this great bill of 
slavery. The whole nation is guilty. There is not a 
lumberman on the verge of Mainc, not a settler on 
the far distant northern prairies, not an emigrant on 
the Pacific, that is not politically and commercially in 
alliance with this great e@il. If you put poison into 
your system in any way, there is not a nerve that is 
not touched by it; there is not a muscle that does not 
feel it; there is not a bone, nor a tissue, nor one sin- 
gle part nor parcel of your whole body, that can escape 
it. And our body politic is pervaded with this black 
injustice, and every one of us is more or less, directly 
or indirectly, willingly or unwillingly, implicated in it. 
And when it comes to the question of confession, we 
have a great deal to confess before we cast re- 
proaches upon the South. And while [ hold Southern 
citizens to the full nnd dreadful measure of their 
guilt before God, and would, if I were settled there, 
tell them their sin @s plainly as 1] tell you your sin, it 
is for us to-day, and here, to consider our own part in 
this matter; and to that I shall speak during the resi- 
due of my remarks. 

Originally, Wwe were guilty of active participation 
in slavery. It seems very strange to take up the old 
Boston books, and read the history of slavery in Bos- 
ton. Not that they have not slaves there now; but 
they are White! Once they were African and invol- 

now they are political and voluntary. We 


untary : 
of the North early abandoned the practice of holding 

slaves. But it is said that ours is a cheap philan- 

thropy ; that having got quit of our slaves by selling 

them, we turn round and preach to the South about 

the sin of holding theirs. There is nothing more atro- 

ciously false than such a charge as that. There is 

nothing more illustrious in the history of the state of 
New York, and of the Northern states generally, than 

the method by which they freed themselves from 

slavery. This state decreed liberty at a certain pe- 

riod, and then passed a most stringent act making it 

an offense, the penalty attached to which no one 

would willingly inherit, for a man to ¢onvey away, or 

in any manner whatsoever to sell out of the state, a 

person held as a slave; and if a man, anticipating 
the day of emancipation, wished to make a journey 

to the Seuth with his slaves, he had to give bonds for 
their return before he went away, and had to give an 
account when he came back, if they did not come 
with him. Nothing could have been more humane 
than the provision that the slave should not be sold 

out of the state of New York, but should be emanci- 
pated init. And whatis true of New York in this 
respect, is true of the states generally that emanci- 
pated their slaves. 

But we of the North participated in the beginnings, 
and we are in part guilty of the subsequent spread of 
the system of slavery. When our Government came 
into our hands, after the struggle of the Revolution, 
we had gone through such a school in order to assert 
our politieal independence, that the head, the consci- 
ence, and the heart of this nation, in the main, were 
right on the subject of human liberties. And at the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, nearly seventy- 
five years ago. it might be said that, with local and 
insignificant exceptions, there was but one judgment, 
one Wish, and one prophetic expectation—namely, 
that this whole territory should be dedicated to liberty, 
and that every complianee or comprorhise was net to 
be made in the interest of oppressian, but was to be 
made only to give oppression time t» die decently ; 
and that was the spirit and intent of every compliance 
or compromise that was made. - 

The schools, the academies, the colleges, the intel- 
ligence, the brain of this nation, at that time, were in 
the North—and in the North I include all the territory 
this side of Mason's and Dixon's line. We were then 
the thinking part of this country. The chutch, the 
religious institutions. the moral elemeats that never 
parted from the posterity of the Puritans, were then, 
also, in the North. When our Constitution was 
adepted ; when the wheels of our mighty confederacy 
were adjusted, and the pendulum began to swing—at 
that time the public sentiment was in favor of liberty. 
All the institutions were prepared for liberty, and all 
the public men were on the side of liberty. And to 
the North, because she was the brain; to the North, 
beeause she was the moral center and heart of this 
confederacy, was given this estate—for in the first 
twenty-five or thirty years the North predominated in 
the counsels of the nation, and fixed the iustitutions, 
as the South have fixed their policy since. What, 
then, having this trust put into her hands, is the 
account of her stewardship which the Norih has 
to render? If now, after three-quarters of a cen- 
tury have passed away, God should summon the North 
to his judgment-bar, and say, “I gave you a continent 
in which, though there was slavery, it was perishing ; 
I gave you a nation in which the sentiment was for 
liberty and against oppression; IT gave you a nation 
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the North, that was strongest 
in the head heart, and that took as fair a 
heritage as men ever attempted to administer? To- 
day, liberty is bankrupt, and slavery is rampant, in 
this nation. And do you creep out and say, ‘“ We are 
not to blame #"* ' What have you been doing with your 
‘intelligence, your books; your schools, your Bibles, 
your missionaries, your ministers? Where, where is 
ihe artillery that God Almighty gave you, park upon 
park, and what has become of this nation under your 
caré, that were provided and prepared for that special 
emergency? I take part of the blame to myself. 
Much as | love the North—{and I leve every drop of 
Puritan blood that the world ever saw; because it 
seems to me that Puritan blood means blood touched 
with Christ's blood)—I take to myself part of the 
shame, and mourn over the delinquency of the North, 
that having committed to it the eminent task of pre- 
serving the liberties of this nation, they have sacrificed 
them. For to-day there are more slave states than 
there were states confederated when this nation came 
together. And instead of having three or four hund- 
red thousand slaves, we have more than four millions ; 
instead of a traffic suppressed, you and I are witnesses 
to-day of a traffic to be reopened—of rebellion, trea- 
sonable war, bloodshed, separate independence, for the 
sake of reopening the African slave-trade. So came 
this country into the hands of the North in the begin- 
ning, and so it is going out of her hands in the end. 
There never was such a stewardship: and if this con- 
federacy shall be broken up; if the Gulf states shall 
demand a division of the country, and the intermedi- 
ate states shall go off, and two empires shall be estab- 
lished, no steward that -has lived since God's sun 
shone on the earth, will have such an account to 
render of an estate taken under such favorable au- 
spices, as the North will have to render of this great 
national estate which was committed to her trust. It 
is an astounding sin! It is an unparalleled guilt! 
The vengeance and zeal of our hearts toward the South 
might be somewhat tempered by the reflection that we 
have beey so faithless, so wicked, and that our ac- 
count must stand before God in the end, as it does 
stand, for delinquency in our duty. 

That is not the worst. That is the material side. 
The next step is this: that we have stood in the 
North with all the elements of power, boasting of our 
influence, and really swaying, in many respects, the 
affairs of this continent; and yet we have not only 
seen this tremendous increase of slavery, but we have 
permitted the doctrines of liberty themselves to take 
paralysis and leprosy. And to-day, fo-day, ro-pay, if 
you were to put it to the vote of this whole people, I 
do not know as you could get a majority for any doc- 
trine of liberty but this: that each man has a right to 
be free himself. The great doctrine of liberty is 
concisely expressed by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; and it is this: that all men are free ; born with 
equal political rights, of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. And there is no true right that is not 
founded on this doctrine : ‘“ That liberty which is good 
for me, is indispensable fur everybody.” A right love 
of liberty inspires a man to say, “I will have it, and 
everybody shall have it.” That is a poor love of 
liberty that makes a man a champion for the liberty of 
those that are capable of asserting their own liberty. 
But I doubt whether, so corrupt are the times, you 
could get a popular vote for the liberty of all men. 
Why should you? I am ashamed of what I must 
speak. The pulpit has been so prostituted, and so 
utterly apostatized from the very root and substance 
of Christianity, that it teaches the most heathen 
notions of liberty ; and why should you expect that 
the great masses of men would be better informed 
on this subject than they are? Do you believe that 
George Washington, were he living, would now be 
able to live one day in the city of Charleston, if he 
uttered the sentiments that he used to hold? He 
would not. He would be denounced as a traitor, and 
swung up on the nearest lamp-post. Do you suppose 
that one single man that signed the Declaration of 
Indepen@enc®, if living, could go through the South 
to-day repeating the sentiments contained in that 
document? The lives of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence would not be worth one day's 
lease in Alabama, Louisiana, Carolina, or Florida, if 
they were there to say the things plainly which they 
said when they framed this Government, so utterly 
have the South vomited up their political views ; so 
radically have they changed their notions. Was this 
country committed to our care? and is such the 
lesson that we have taught our pupils? Shall the 
schoolmaster render back the scholars that he under- 
took to teach, with their minds debauched, and say 
that he was not responsible for what they learned ? 
And if any part of the country was responsible for the 
education of the whole, it was the free-schooled, 
million-churehed North. And the result of our 
instruction is this: slavery has spread gigantically, 
and the doctrine of liberty is so corrupted, that to-day 
nothing is more disreputable in the high places of this 
nation, than that very doctrine. And at last, when 
the sleeper, long snoring, having been awaked, raised 
himself up, and like all new zealots, somewhat intem- 
perately made crusade for liberty, the land was so 
agitated, and with such surprise was this expression 
of the public sentiment of the North received, that the 
Chief Magistrate of this nation declared that we were 
the cause of all the trouble ! 

But this is not all. The most serious, the most 
grievous charge, is yet to be made upon the North. 
So far have we been delinquent in the trust that God 
committed to us, that the very center of hope and 
expectation of success forhumanity has been burned 
out; that from the very fountain out of which flowed, 
as from the heart of Christ, the first drops that were 
to cleanse men from oppressions, has been extracted 
in our day, and in our North very largely, the whole 
spirit of humanity which breathes freedom. 

Ij ill becomes, 1 think, one profession to rail 
against another, or the members of the same profes 
sion to rail against each other. I have no accusa- 
tions to make against any; but I will forsake my 
profession, for the time being, and stand as a man 
among men, to lift up my voice, with all my heart 
and soul, against any man who, professing to be or- 
dained to preach, preaches out of Christ's Gospel the 
doctrines of human bondage. When the Bible ts 
opened that all the fiends of hell may, as in a 
covered passage, walk through it to do mischief en 
carth, I say, blessed be infidels! Where men take 
the Bible to teach me to disown childhood ; where 
men take the Bible to teach me that it is lawful to 
buy and sel] men, that marriage is an impossible 
state, that laws cannot permit it, and that customs 
cannot permit it; where the Bible is held as the 
sacred document and constitutional guarantee of a 
system which makes it impossible that a man should 
go up on the path of development; where the Bible 
is made to stand and uphold one man in saying to 
another, ‘‘ You are good for me in that proportion in 
which you are able to use the spade and the hoe, and 
I forbid you to read and expand your mind because 
knowledge will render you unmarketable ;” where, 
according to the Bible, men, women, and children are 
legal tenders in the market, and anything that lessens 
their value there is an impediment, so that marriage 
and its sanctities are regarded as overrefinements ; 
where a man takes the Bible and lays it in the path 
over which men are attempting to walk from Calvary 
up to the gaté of heaven—I declare that I will do by 
the Bible what Christ did by the temple: I will take a 
Whip of cords, and I will drive out of it every man that 
buys and sells men, women, and children; and if I 
cannot do that, I will let the Bible go, as God let the 
temple go, to the desolating armies of its adversaries. 
And I do not wonder that after so long an experience 
of the world, men who bombard universal humanity, 
men who plead for the outrage of slavery, men who 
grepe to find under crowns and scepters the infamous 
doctrines of servitude—I do not wonder that they are 
pestered with the idéa of man's individuality. Why, 
that minister who preaches slavery out of the Bible is 
the father of every infidel in the community! IT tell 
you that the most intelligent people in the world are 
infidels. In Germany I will pick out nineteen out of 
every twenty democrats who are infidels. And why? 
Not because they do not believe really in the Bible, 
but because the priests that the kings ordain in 
Germany have built up the whole kingly fabric and 
the archiepiscopal throne on the Bible ;, and when 
the democrat sees the oppression of the king, and 
. feels the yoke of the priest, and protests against them, 
they stop his mouth by sticking the leaves of the 
Bible into it! Se he comes to hate the Bible, not for 
what it is in reality, but because it is made the bul- 
wark of oppression; and he spurns it that he may 
answer the call of God in his own nature—for to be 
free is a part of the sovereign call and election that 
God has given to every man who has a sense of his 
birthright and immortality. And in a community 
where the minister finds reason in the Bible for 
slavery, you may depend upon it that one of two 
things will take place : either there will be an inqui- 
sition to redeem the Bible from such abominable 
prostitution, or else the Bible will be spurned and 





kieked from under the fees of men, as it ought to be. 
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A hunter scoff’ a pigeon-roost; because he would 
fain have some reward in skill and ingenuity; and 
he feels that to fire into a pigeon-roost is shocking 
butchery. But for that feeling I should like no better 
arousement than to answer the sermons of men who 
attempt to establish the right of slavery out of the 
Bible. It would be simple butchery! A man must 
be addicted to blood who would fire a twenty-four 
pounder into a flock of blackbirds or crows! 

Now what has been the history of the Book but 
this: that wherever you have had an untrammeled 
Bible, you have had an wuntrammeled people ; 
and that wherever you have had a trammeled 
Bible, you have had a trammeled people? Where 
you have had a Bible that the priests interpreted, you 
have had a king: where you have had a Bible that 
the common people interpreted; where the family 
has been the church; where father and mother have 
been God's ordained priests; where they have read 
its pages freely from beginning to end without gloss 
or commentary, without the church to tell them how, 
but with the illumination of God’s Spirit in their 
hearts; where the Bible has been in the houschold, 
and read without. hindrance by parents and children 
together—there you have had an indomitable yveo- 
manry, a state that would not have a tyrant on the 
throne, a government that would not have a slave 
or a serf in the field. Wherever the BWle has been 
allowed to be free; wherever it has been knocked 
out of the king’s hand, and out of the priest's hand. it 
has carried light like the morning sun, rising over hill 
and vale, round and round the world; and it will do 
it again! And yet there come up in our midst men 
that say to us that the Bible is in favor of slavery. 
And as men that make a desperate jump go back and 
run before they jump, so these men have to go back 
to the twilight of creation and take a long run; and 
when they come to their ;wmp, their strength is spent, 
and they but stumble! 

It is in considération of this wanton change which 
has taken place (and which ought never to have been 
permitted to take place, in view of the instruments 
that God put into our hands, and in view of the solemn 
responsibility that he has put upon us)—it is in con 
sideratitn of this change which has taken place in the 
material condition of the country, and in the opinions 
of this people respecting the great doctrine of liberty, 
and the worse change which has corrupted in part 
the church at its very core, that I argue to-day the 
necessity of humiliation and repentance before God. 

I shal! first confess my own sin. Sometimes men 
think I have been unduly active. I think I have been 
indolent. In regard to my duty in my personal and 
professional life, I chide myself for nothing more than 
because | have not been more alert, more instant in 
season and out of season. If sometimes in intem 
perate earnestness 1 have wounded the feelings of 
any ; if 1 have seemed to judge men harshly, for that 
Iam sorry. But for holding the slave as my brother ; 
for feeling that the Spirit of God is the spirit of liberty ; 
for loving my country so well that I cannot bear to 
see a stain or a blot upon her; for endeavoring to 
take the raiment of heaven wherewith to scour white 
as snow the morals of iny times, and to cleanse them 
to the uttermost of all spot and aspersion—for that I 
have no tears to shed. I only mourn that I have not 
been more active and zealous, and I do not wish to 
separate myself from my share of the responsibility. 
I am willing to take my part of the yoke and burden. 
I will weep my tears before God, and pray my prayers 
of sincere contrition and penitence, that I have not 
been more faithful to liberty and religion in the North 
and the whole land. And you must make this 2 day 
of penitence. You must do your part. 

But be sure of one thing: He that would not come 
when the sisters sent, but tarried, has come, and the 
stone is rolled away, and he stands by the side of the 
sepulcher. He has called, “ Liberty, come forth!” 
and, bound yet hand and foot, it has come forth; and 
that same sovereign voice is saying, ‘“* Loose him, and 
let him go!” and from out of the tomb, the dust, 
the night, and the degradation, the better spirit of 
this people is now emerging at the voice of God. We 
have heard his ¢all, we know the bidding, and Death 
itself cannot hold us any longer; and there is before 
us, we may fain believe, a new lease of life, a more 
blessed national existence. That there will not be 
concussions, and perhaps some garments rolled in 
blood, 1 will not undertake to say: there may be 
some such things as these ; but, brethren, this nation 
is not going to perish. This confederacy is not going 
te be broken and shivered like a crystal vase that can 
never be put together again. We are to be tested and 
tried ; but if we are in earnest, and if we stand as 
martyrs and confessors before us have stood, bearing 
witness in this thing for Christ, know ye that ere long 
God will appear, and be the leader and captain of our 
salvation, and we shall have given back to us this 
whole land, healed, restored to its right mind, and sit- 
ting at the feet of Jesus. 

Love God, love men, love your dear fatherland ; to- 
day confess your sins toward God, toward men, 
toward your own fatherland ; and may that God that 
loves to forgive and forget, hear our cries and our 
petitions which we make, pardon the past, inspire the 
future, and bring the latter-day glory through a re- 
generated zeal and truth, inspired by his Spirit, in 
this nation. Amen, and amen. 
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BY REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 

I wave described what in the Savior's history of the 
wanderer is in reality the first step of recovery. It 
Was an effort for relief from the want, which his own 
wasting had produced, and in the midst of the famine 
which he found. It was a disappointing effort. It 
brought no advantage. It resulted only in deeper 
misery and degradation. But any disappointment in 
a wrong and ruinous course is a blessing toman. It 
is mercy to his soul, provision for his better nature, 
which drives him back from satisfaction with wrong or 
inferior ends. And the designs of mercy will be car- 
ried on in a succession of such disappointments until 
the wanderer, driven from every vain hope, shall be 
brought back in truth to the God of his salvation. So 
our Lord describes the course of the youth in his won- 
derful parable. 

His effort for new employment only brought him 
into deeper want. He had gone into the fields upon 
his employment, but he was wretched and perishing 
still. How accurate is the description! The sinful 
man has tried the whole which the world can offer, 
and finds it nothing. Neither its dissipations, its 
superstitions, nor its infidelities, furnish him any relief. 
What could more painfully describe this sense of want 
than the present crisis of this story? The young man 
was starving in the lowest possible condition, and 
after every attempt at personal recovery. Thus God 
graciously leads the sinner whom he would save. He 
will allow him to find no pleasure, no satisfaction, no 
peace, in any schemes of his own. After all his 
eflorts, and in spite of them all, the deep inward want 
of his soul remains unsatisfied, and he is wretched 
still. 

His condition is utter desertion. “ No man gave 
unto him.” It is not that no man gave him “the 
husks.” Those he could have as he desired. But 
he tried to feed upon them, because no man gave 
him anything else. ‘Ile would fain have filled his 
belly with the husks that the swine did eat, for no 
man gave unto him.” He found no aid or pity any- 
where. There was no answer to his applications for 
assistance. All whom he had known, deserted him. 
He was utterly desolate. This perfectly describes the 
case Which we consider—the condition of the sinful 
youth who has spent his all in the service of the 
world and sin. He finds no response of kindness 
from those who have been the partners of his folly and 
his crimes. They have consumed his substance, and 
they bring him no return. The ways of sin which he 
has trodden and chosen prove equally unprofitable. 
He may carry the wants of his present condition suc- 
cessively to them all equally in vain. What can this 
sinful world, iu any or all of its provisions, say to @ 
sin-sick soul? When the burden of conscious guilt 
is felt, there is an end of all inferior attempts for 
deliverance. What can wealth, with all its gains, 
offer to an anxious, broken heart ? Whatcan pleasure 
do for a spirit bruised and broken with the conscious- 
ness Of transgression ? What can superstition promise 
to an awakened conscience ? What has infidelity to 
present to an anxious mind, which feels and knows 
that there is a God who judgeth in the earth’ The 
sinner, in the pressure of his want, may wander 
among all for aid in vain. No man gives him any- 
thing. Wappy for him that it is so. This complete 
desertion—this miserable solitude, is a most important 
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step for his recovery in the circuitous road which he 
has chosen. He must be taught to cease from man. 
He must have nothing but a Savior’s love and power. 
Naked and helpless at the last, he ‘must flee to Christ 
or perish. And God in infinite love brings him to 
this consciousness and conviction at the last, by 
makirg everything else entirely ineffectual. 

In this complete desertion he yet makes another 
effort for personal relief. His condition appears des- 
perate indeed, but he tries to school his mind and 
heart into a satisfaction with it. ° The Savior says, 
“He would fain have filled his belly with the husks 
which the swine did eat.” His desires are still to- 
ward the world in which he is, and he wishes he 
could be satisfied with it. The gains and joys of 
earth are all he knows, and therefore all he yet 
desires. The food which it furnishes seems appre- 
priate to others; he wishes he could conform his 
tastes to its provisions, and find it so with him. 

“The husks” are the pods of the horn-tree, 
abounding in the East, and are the proper and ade- 
quate food for the swine. They feed on them with 
delight and satisfaction—why could not he’ The 
world of men still seem gay and happy, and the world 
of things seem to meet their wants—why cannot he 
conform to their habits and appetites also’ How 
striking is this. The sinner awakened, in his ows 
distress, looks round with astonistanent at the satis- 
faction of men with the things ofearth. The pleasures 
of sense, the calmness of indifference, the cold forget- 
fulness of God, mark the varieties of men around, 
and seem to satisfy them. It seems Itke a world 
without souls. Their provisions appear like husks, 
destitute of nourishment. Yet multitudes never 
seem to think or ask for anything besides. Why 
cannot he learn to be satisfied also? This is another 
experiment, but equally hopeless. The thing ts im 
possible. He has wants, and he feels wants which 
nothing earthly can ever supply. 

The result is increasing disappointment still. “Ie 
would fain” do it, but he cannot. He has no longer 
a real taste or desire for the world. It is wholly 
inappropriate to his wants. His pride and rebellion 
may seek it as a refuge, but his desires can now never 
seek it as a supply. Every attempt in this line is 
abortive and vain. He has necessities which nothing 
here can meet, and griefs which no earthly provision 
ean allay. His determined effort to make them ade- 
quate, will only increase the evil. “He would fain 
fill his belly.” If the y may not satisfy his hunger, 
will the y not still its craving ? Starving men will 
adopt strange substitutes for food. They may not 
nourish, but perhaps they may deaden and delude the 
gnawing of the want. Thus sinful man often long 
refuses the enly adequate provision, and perseveres 
in the vain attempt to compel a satisfaction with 
something else. He fights against God; resists the 
power of his Spirit; refuses the true and safe path, 
and turns to every false and evil way. He continues 
this perverse scheme sometimes for months or years 
of disappointment—striving to accomplish the im 
possible task of filling the wants of his soul, to be met 
only by the infinite fullness of the Savior's love, with 
the beggarly elements of a world which perishes while 
he possesses it. It is the effort of his pride rebelling 
against God; and his hostility to holiness, and his 
ignorance of grace, refusing the invitations of his love. 

It is thus that the Spirit is graciously leading him 
baek to rest. Ile makes everything else unsatisfving 
and vain. Sin is suffered to display its own hideous 
and awful character. The world is proved thorouglily 
incompetent to meet the wants of the soul. And man 
is made wretched and unsatisfied in every condition 
which in this alienation from God he may successively 
adopt. It is an indispensable discipline. Thus only 
can God give his beloved rest. Toleave him contented 
with earth is to leave him to destruction. God means 
to save him, and will make his own rebellions correct 
him. that he may find in his own experience the misery 
of his perverse choice. 

God must therefore break up all his strongholds, 
and make him unhappy in every relation of his sin. 
He must show him that this far country has nothing 
for him, and can furnish him no home, no shelter, no 
prevision,—that he may drive him from all its refuges 
to seek the full salvation which he has provided for 
him, and offers him in his grace. The wandering 
sinner, in his rebellion, tries every other method of 
recovery. Any Way conceivable is more agreeable 
to the guilty heart, than the one true and living way 
which God proposes. The free salvation of the Gos 
pel is for sinners only ; for sinners who are conscious 
of their ruin, and renounce every other hope or effort ; 
for sinners who are ready to come in the mere poy 
erty of their souls, and ask for mercy, and receive a 
new and abiding hope in the blood of Clirist alone 

Happy is the heart which aceepts this hope with 
gratitude in the first hour of its real conviction 
3ut sinful self often struggles long against this. 
Satan must in some way, in any way, keep the soul 
from Christ. And every scheme of eartli, and self, 
and sin, will be presented and pursued. The Divine 
appointment for man is misery in them all. “ The 
bed is shorter than he can stretch himself on it,—and 
the covering narrower than he can wrap himself io 
it.” It is a season of great and needless distress 
Some of the most painful cases of the ministry are 
in connection with this pride and rebellion of ar 
aw@kened conscience with an unconverted heart. 
The whole effurt of human teaching and guidance 
seems often in vain. After the most unwearied con 
versations, and in the wisest and most discriminating 
instruction, the miserable proud heart will still cling 
to its rags and beggary, and resolve yet to find a sat 
isfaction with the husks of its own providing 
What anxious hours have T passed it 
and fruitless ministration! Nothing does or can 
touch the case but a divine, new-creating power, 
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which shall drive the sinner in complete despair 
from all his “ ffuges of lies;” to the cleansing, peace 
giving blood of the appointed and all-sufficient Savior, 


THE SOUTHERN MADNESS. 


WHAT THE SLAVES KNOW OF SECESSION 





Tur folly of our Southern brethren is so great—il 
they are really in earnesit—as to amount to madness 
They are angry, as they say, because their slave 
property is not properly respected and cared for by 
the Northern people, and they propose to secede from 
the Luion and establish a sc parate confederacy for 
the better security of their property in slaves. The 
masses of the Southern people take no thought of the 
difliculities and dangers which must inevitably attend 
their course, if it be persevered in; but there are men 
among them who must know well the perils by which 
they would be surrounded, when no longer protected 
by the Union. 

Indeed, one of their orators has admitted that the 
preservation of slavery would be impossible out of 
the Union, unless some plan could be devised to pr 
vent the flight of slaves iuto the Northern states. A 
cordon ef military posts, which had been proposed, 
he admitted to be impracticable, because, to 
effect, they must be so near each other along all the 
border, as to be able to maintain constantly, by night 
and by day, an effective and active communication 
These posts must not only be numerous, but they must 
be strongly garrisoned, so as to be able to arrest at 
any point al at any moment any body of slaves 
which would be likely to draw together for mutual 
support in their flight. 

These posts must not be further apart thar 
mile, he said, to be of any practical importance, and 
they must have a garrison each of at least one hi ul 
red men, thus requiring a force for this particular 
service of one hundred thousand men. And he said that 
such a line of posts could be of no service whatever 
in preventing the flight of slaves singly or i vall 
parties, for in the night the posts and sentinels co ild 
be easily avoided. This scheme he pronounces d 
impracticable and absurd, for its cost alone, 
would be an insuperable objection to It 

But this orator had a plan of his own, which he 
thought would be practicable and effectual. Ii w as 
to 1 rocure ihe removal of all the slaves from @ strip 
of territory one hundred miles broad, along the whole 
line of the frontier free states—and to have it eceu 
pied entirely by his slavery people, who would be 
vigilant in catching runaway slaves! Such a device 
he thought, would enable the South to preserve 
slavery after the dissolution of the Union, and he 
could think of no other system by which if ce ld be 
dene. 

The majority of secession orators seem to have ne 
plan for the future. They ery out ter a southern 
ronfederacy in the interests of slave-property, to pre 
serve the institution of slavery, to? extend and 
perpetuate it. They seem to be ignorant of tv “a 
that many able men of the North, who have studiee 
slavery for many years—have been constantly at pee 
with it, and have reconnoitered its position - t the 
point, with a view to its overthrow, declare ! ane 
only way in which slavery can be abolished for ru e 
generations to come, is to procure the ne . oo 
slave from the free states. These men say 
continuance of slavery after Nery eet ant 
and from such an ee have eg but that 
have ep ae Rh - » reasons for it are #6 
opinion is well-founded. shoes liced mind can 
many and cogent, that no/ uaprejucs 
resist that conclusion. 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 10, 1861. 
— =r : 
A HINT TO BE HEEDED. 


We will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
« «<n subscription, one dollar each for all the names of 
sew subseribers he will send us, accompanied 
by the money. Since we made this extraordinary 
otfer a few weeks ago, we have received as 
many as seventy-five new names, with the money, 
in a single letter. There are thousands among our 
friends who, with a very little effort, could do equally 
well. Reader! if you appreciate the cause which 
this paper advocates, will you make the same kind of 
an experiment among your neighbors? Such a move- 
ment on the part of all our friends would give us 
100,000 new subscribers every month. We also remind 
our readers that for the names of five new subscribers 
for one year with ten doHars, or for the name of one 
new subscriber for five years, with the same amount 
sent us in cash, we will present a copy of Webster's 
New Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary with 1,500 
beautifully engraved illustrations. The book is worth 
twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 

















A JUST REASON FOR NATIONAL 
REPENTANCE. 


UnquestionaBLy the immense majority of Christians 
at the North felt on the day appointed by the Presi- 
dent for national humiliation and prayer—as one of 
our intelligent and prominent Presbyterian pas- 
tors emphatically expressed it for himself—‘ unaware 
of having committed any political sin whatever; or 
of having done anything, m their capacity as citizens, 
Which in the same or similar circumstances they 
should not promptly do again.’ Especially were they, 
and are they to-day, so far from repenting of their 
great share in the recent election of Mr. Lincoln to 
the Presidency, that on the other hand they rejoice in 
it more earnestly every hour, as each successive mail 
brings fresh intelligence of the fanatical riotousness 
which possesses the South, and which needs pre-emin- 
ent wisdom and firmness in the head of the Govern- 
ment to moderate and restrain it; as the amazing 
pecuniary corruption ef the present Administration 
becomes manifest also, more and more, and the need 
of economy and incorruptness in the departments is 
more deeply felt. This sense of the propriety of their 
own political plans and conduct made it very hard for 
many good men to take part heartily in the observ- 
ance of the day, and seemed to not a few others te 
necessitate a something approaching hypocrisy in 
those who did thus partake in its services. 

Yet there are real offences, it seems to us, which 
the Christian people of the North have committed, in 
common with others ; whieh they a// have commit- 
ted ; for which they may properly lament and repent ; 
and for which God palpably designs to bring them to 
@ humble repentance, by the recent and present 
course of His Providence. They have not been too 
zealous for Liberty, but only far too languid in their 
zeal for it; too ready to compromise principle for 
gain, and to yield up the freedom of the poor and the 
weak if they might only retain their own. They have 
not been too staunch and determined, but only tov 
feeble, inert, faint-kearted, in their antagonism to that 
system of oppression, legalized in the Iand, which 

» puts Christian men on the auction-block as chattels, 
and Christian women at the mercy of the lusts of irre- 
ligious masters, which shuts up the Bible from mil- 
lions of our countrymen, and sells little children—too 
often the sons and daughters of the sellers—as if they 
were puppies, or products of the soil.—It is for no 
such offence, of excessive zeal fer Liberty, Right- 
eousness, the extension of the Truth, that Christian 
people at the North are to repent; but rather, on the 
other hand, for a want of the earnestness they should 
have cherished and should have expressed ; a waat 
of that prompt and indomitable devotion to the cause 
of the Master, as represented in His neediest and 
most oppressed followers, which has been always their 
urgent duty. 

But beyond all this, they have been 700 Procp oF THE 
Nation : of its history ; its territory ; its vast and still 
accumulating power ; its rapid increase in population 
and wealth ; its commerce, covering every sea; its 
literature, becoming with every year more and mere 
an ornament and a power in the world’s civilization ; 
its institutions of government, that have seemed so 
stable, noble, admirable ; its position in Christendom, 
and its influence upon other nations, teaching and 
quickening them to arise for their own liberation. 
There has been much in our past history to stimulate, 
and—if anything could justify—to seem to justify, such 
a national Pride. ‘The extraordinary settlement of the 
country at first, by the best and bravest of the nations 
most advanced in religion and liberty among European 
kingdoms ; the immense and continuous additions made 
to this original population, by those coming hither for 
liberty, education, and the free exercise of their 
religious convictions ; the language and literature 
inherited by us, and to which we have made such 
noble additions ; the signal men whom God from time 
to time has raised up, to fight our battles, conduct our 
diplomacies, to dignify senates with their splendid elo- 
quence, or toadminister wisely our internal affairs ; the 
colleges, schools, churches, Christian homeg, that 
have sprung up along the Northern parallels, as fast 
as population has marched on toward the Pacific ; the 
unexampled material prosperity of the country; the 
roads, canals, railways, telegraphs, and all means of 
intercommunication, that band it together; the wide 
diffasion throughout our borders of popular intelli- 
gence, and of all means of culture : the prevalence of 
a pure and uplifting Christianity ; the missions of the 
cross, sent abroad so early, and sustained so richly by 
the churches of this land, to other continents ;—all 
these, and many other features of our past history, have 
nourished a general, and almost an idolatrous, Narion aL 
Pripr, in Christians, as in others, which cannot be 
otherwise than injurious to themselves, and cannot be 
otherwise than offeng§e to God. 

Especially have we been proud of our frame of 
government; 50 wisely adjusted, at once so liberal 
and so strong; apparently destined to endure for 
ever. We have felt that such a Confederation as 
ours, based on a common history, descent, language, 
religion, invigorating, replenishing, and protecting all 
its members, while cramping or oppressing or burden- 
ing none of them—was the very model of government 
for the whole World to copy; that nothing could 
disturb, and nothing really threaten it; and that it 
must endure while the continent should last. And so 
we have felt almost released from a present and prac- 
tical dependence upon Gop! The vision of our august 
and majestic national unity, so unique in history, 
stretching from ocean to ocean, and from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, filling the Land with its industries and its 
wealths, with its churches and its schools, and reach- 
ing forth to master the seas, and to carry the Gospel 
to other lauds—this thought of a gigantic People, 
rouscular, mighty, consecrated, free, has shut almost 
from our eyes and thoughts the different vision which 
the Fathers had always, of a God almighty, preserv- 
ing, defending, and leading on to suecess! of a Savior 
protecting his church in the land, and giving to it 
thus its only security! We have really been idola- 
fers; worshiping our own country; and in danger 
of practically forgetting God, in ofr reverence for and 
our confidence in it. 

And now God has struck, directly and most power- 
fully, at this National Pride! Following, in His 
dealings with us as a People, the same general 
method He so often pursues in his treatment of 
individuals—striking the very things out of their 
hands which come most directly between their souls 
and Him—tlle has shown our strongest institutions 
precarious ; has revealed the elements of rebellion 

and tumult lying beneath that surface of Society which 
looked so smooth a few weeks since ; has taught us 
that while He can and will make the wrath of man 
to praise Him, and restrain inexorably the remainder 
of wrath, He can also let it loose from its lurking- 
place in men's minds whensoever He pleases ; and 





that our only reliance is on Him, on the wisdom of 
His providence, on the power of His Gospel, on the 
prevalence of His grace, for preservation from the 
suddenest perils or catastrophes! The Union which 
we have so trusted and boasted, as if it were a very 


tower of Babel, striking its solid foundations so deep | 


that no floods could undermine it, lifting its solid 
battlements so high that no floods could overtop them 
—He has shown how easily He can send confusion 
and discomfiture on its builders, and on those who 
have admired it as indestructible. And whatever shall 
be the issue of our present political complications and 
controversies—and that it is to be peaceful and 
benign we do not for an instant doubt—it cannot but 
be felt by all Christian persons that the Pride we have 
heretofore loved to cherish has been signally rebuked ; 
that our perfect dependence on God has been taught 
us, in a manner and by means most sudden and im- 
pressive ; and that it is true now, as in the days of 
the Psalmist, that ‘the God of Israel alone is He that 
giveth to the people strength and power !’* 


A DANGEROUS GENTILITY. 


Tue Hon. Grantley Berkeley, as Mr. Bayard Taylor 
reminded us last week, is of opinion that “no man 
can justly be called a gentleman” who has not a 
knowledge of a certain dinner-cup compounded. of 
claret and that cordial herb known as borage. How- 
ever we might defer to the Non. George Charles 
Grantley Fitzhardinge, (Berkeley,) M. P. for Gloucest- 
ershire West, author of Berkeley Castle, etc., as an 
authority upon the dueling-code,—which he put in 
practice against the critic of his novel,—or ‘upon 
field-sports and poaching—a subject to which he de- 
voted some of his versatile talent as author and leg- 
islator—we humbly insist that one may be truly a 
gentleman, though he knows as liitle experimentally 
of the properties of borage as of those ef henbane. 

We say emphatically—and with an emphasis all the 
more solemn and earnest, because of the flavor of liter- 
ary gentility so often mixed with the exhilarating cup— 
that convivial wine-drinking is a most perilous 
snare to young men; and that theif true safety and 
their highest respectability lie im abstaining from it 
altogether. A company of gentlemen may hand- 
somely enjoy their after-dinner chat over the wasting 
wine bottle ; but the experiment is always dangerous 
to young men of excitable temperament and unset- 
tled principle. One forfeits nothing of gentility by 
total abstinence ;—he may forfeit respectability, char- 
acter, health, fortune, life itself by yielding to the 
fragrantly enticing cup. 

It was in Berkeley Castle that the diabolical mur- 
derers of Edward II., wishing to destroy his life with- 
out betraying their act, laid him upon a table, and in- 
serted into his viscera a horn through which they 
passed a red hot iron to consume him inwardly. The 
“horn” of wine with which the representative of 
Berkeley house would ply ingenuous youth at the 
table, may convey the fire of hell that shall burn up 
body and soul. Let every young man beware of 
such gentility. 





MORAL DIGNITY. 


One of the most impressive facts now before the 
country is the moral dignity of the President-elect. 
Pressed on the one hand by misrepresentation and 
abuse, and on the other by the entreaties of timid or 
injudicious friends, now challenged by noigy traitors, 
now urged by anxious “ patriots,” he has refused to 
mingle in current affairs, or to proclaim in advance 
the policy of his own Administration. With states 
seceding and the General Government paralyzed, 
with threats of personal assassination and the vio- 
lent seizure of the Federal capital, Mr. Lincoln goes 
quietly forward selecting and arranging his Cabinet 
in a way fairly to represent the whole country, and 
to provide a vigorous and eflicient Government. No 
word or act of Mr. Lincoln betrays any distrust as to 
the future. He has served his country faithfully in 
the past; he has a fair and honorable record ; he has 
nothing to retract, nothing to avow ; he has accepted 
the office to which his fellow-citizens have called 
him ; he will enter quietly upon its duties, and perform 
these duties with fidelity. The dignity of his position 
inspires all parties with confidence and hope as to 
his Administration. 








SUGGESTIONS TO COMPROMISERS. 


How to make a new compromise seems to be, with 
a certain class ef politicians in and out of Congress, 
the great question of the day. That there must be a 
compromise by which something shall be conceded to 
slavery at least in appearance, is taken for granted. 
But in the various attempts to contrive one, there has 
been, thus far, a sad deficiency of original invention. 
Every proposal, thus far, is little else than the old idea 
of dividing the territories between slavery and liberty 
by the same geographical line by which the territories 
of the Louisiana purchase were partitioned in the 
Missouri Compromise. It is a little difficult to under- 
stand how the men who, only six years ago, insisted on 
subverting that long-established arrangement in rela- 
tion to Kansas and Nebraska, and to whom the idea 
of a parallel of latitude separating between slavery and 
liberty was then an abhorrence, have been so thor- 
oughly converted, but the fact of this conversion is 
manifest. 
as yet, who has been able to propose a compromise 
without including the restoration and extension of 
that geographical line which was so lately expunged 
from the map for the sake of preserving the Union. 
And Mr. Seward’s chance for immortality as a com- 
promiser seems to have failed, because that part of 
his plan which related to what is called in the eant of 
the times “the performance ef constitutional obliga- 
tions,’ was suspected to mean that citizens of the 
Northern states, when they visit the South, shall have 


| those rights there which are guaranteed to them by 


the Constitution. Mr. Seward should have been sa- 
gacious enough to know beforehand that no compro- 
mise can be accepted which requires the slaveholding 
states to comply with their “constitutional obliga- 
tions,” or even to inquire whether their laws for im- 
prisoning Northern citizens are contrary to “ the su- 
preme law of the land.” 

Where Senator Seward has failed, we can hardly 
hope to suceeed. But considering how very limited 
is the range of invention on the part of the patriots 
who are now trying to save the Union not by main- 
taining the laws and Constitution, but by inventing a 
new compromise, we are even constrained—though 
not compromisers by profession—to help them by of- 
fering a few hints which may serve as materials in 
patching up the great compromise of 1861. 

First Sueexstion : Recease or tHE Feperat Gov- 
ERNMENT ¥ROM ITS RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE SLAvVE- 
TRADF. 

If any concession to slavery is to be incorporated 
into the Constitution, why may it not be this ?—a 
change releasing the Federal Government from its 
responsibility for the slave-trade? This may be done 
by striking out, from the ninth section of the first arti- 
cle, the words, “ prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight.” What wou!d be the effect of that 
change? Simply to leave the lawfulness of the slave- 
trade, foreign and domestic, just where it was under 
the old Confederation—just where slavery is left by 
the present Constitution—in the power of each state 
acting for itself. 

This would be giving up one of “ the compromises 
of the Constitution ;” but it is no unheard of thing to 
destroy an old compromise for the sake of making a 
new one. In the Convention which formed the Con- 
stitution, it was a grave question whether the Genera] 
Government, which was to be instituted for the 
Union, should be invested with power over the slave- 
trade. The draft.of the Constitution, as reported, con- 
tained a provision that no duties should be laid on the 
migration or importation of such persons as the several! 
states might think proper to admit, and that such mi- 
gration or importation should not be prohibited. 
South Carolina and Georgia, the two southernmost 
of the thirteen states, would not consent to the 
new Constitution, if their right to continue the im- 
portation of slaves was to be relinquished. On the 
other hand, Virginia and Maryland were equally 
strenuous in demanding that the General Government 


Mr. Seward, we believe, is the only man, | 


THE INDE 


should be invested with that power. In those days 

the patriotism of those states was sufficiently en- 
, lightened to acknowledge the injustice and impolicy of 
_ slavery as an institution, and the hope of their states- 
| men was that if the foreign slave-trade could be pro- 
hibited by the General Government, their slaves would 
be gradually drawn southward and would be replaced 
| by a white laboring population. At last a compro- 
mise was made in these words : 

“ The migration or importation of such ns as 
any of the states now existing shall Siew pooper to 


admit, ehal] not be prohibitei by the Congress 
to the pum ons @nmaeed bight hucdred and eight, bat & 


tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not 
soucliig ie dollare for each person.” ~- 

What would have been the effect if this compro- 
mise had not been made? What if each several state 
had been left to decide for itself the whole question of 
the importation or migration of slaves? The ques- 
tion is a suggestive one, but we will not undertake to 
answer it now. We are only contributing a hint to 
aid in the construction of a new compromise. Could 
not the cotton and sugar states be retained in the 
Union by giving them the same power to import Afri- 
cans which New York and other Northern states have 
to import Irishmen’? For our own part, we are not 
in favor of conceding anything to the secessionists. 
But if it is a foregone conclusion that something must 
be conceded, we would rather concede frankly to each 
state “ now existing” the power of importing slaves 
from Africa at its own discretion, than concede the 
establishment of slavery and the interna] slave-trade, 
with the protection of Federal legislation, over an in- 
definite extent of territory which might otherwise be 
secured to freedom. 

Seconp Suacestion : Mosaic Law or Servirupe. 

One great argument for the indefinite extension of 
slavery, is that slavery was tolerated under the laws 
which God gave to the Hebrew commonwealth by 
Moses. Suppose it be ordained that not Louisiana 
law, nor Virginia law, nor South Carolina law, but 
The Mosaic law, shall be the slave-code for the territo- 
ries. Would that be acceptable to the Southern di- 
vines in New Orleans, in Columbia and Charleston, in 
Richmond and in Brooklyn? If not, why not ? 

Tuirp Scacestion: A Derinition oF Stavg-Pxrop- 
ERTY. 

We who abhor the idea of holding, using, and selling 
men as property, are eontinually told by the wise de- 
fenders of slavery, that our idea is a mere chimera— 
that rlobody pretends to own or to sell the slave him- 
self as he would ewn or sell a horse, but only a cer- 
tain debt of service or labor which the slave owes to 
his master under the laws of the state. Now we do 
not like the idea, nor can we see the justice of a man's 
owing so grievous a debt without any contfact or 
consent of his own; but, if we must have a compro- 
mise, why might it not be made on the basis of this 
idea? Why not ordain that slaves carried into the 
territories shall be simply in the eye of the law what 
they are in the eye of the Constitution, “‘ prrsons held 
to service’ Why not make all reasonable provision 
for the security of their rights as persons? Why not 
make it a legal possibility for them in some way to 
pay the debt before paying “the debt of nature?” 
Would any compromise into which that idea should 
enter be acceptable to the seceding states? Would 
it be accepiable to the patrons and apologists of 
treason anywhere ¥ 





A NEW PURITAN FESTIVAL. 


The Churchman would bring all the movements 
of seciety, its fasts and its feasts, its joys and its sor- 
rows, under immediate Episcopal supervision aud ton- 
trol. It says: 

“The Church recognizes the fact that certain sea- 
sons are seasons of Joy. Chief among these ecclesi- 
astical festivals comes Christmas. It has, in all ages 
of the Church's history, been a time for special enjoy- 
ment. Our own national custom of keeping New 
Year's day as it is usually celebrated among us, is an 
offshoot and excrescence from the Church’s festival of 
Christmas. The Puritans in their hatred of all that 
savored of Church tradition, without having any 
special and absolute indorsement from Holy Scripture, 
bitterly condemned the customary Christmas rejoic- 
ings, and the old Puritan leaven has so far worked in 
our national character as to exalt the commencement 
of the New Year to a superior plate, in the popular 
mind, to that occupied by Advent and the festival of 
the Birth of Christ our Savior.” 

This is a fair specimen of the sanction that “ the 
Charch” derives from history, either sacred er pro- 
fane. Could one believe it possible that a journal 
edited in this seat of the ancient Knickerbocker dy- 
nasty, could be so stupidly ignorant as to imagine that 
the purely Dutch custom of New Year's calls, which 
has come down from the first settlers of New Amster- 
dam, originated in a Purtfan hatred of Church tra- 
dition ? 

So thoroughly unpuritanical is the New York mode 
of observing New Year’s day, that it can hardly gain 
a foothold upon New England soil. Here and there, 
in larger cities of New England, the old Knickerbocker 
way of observing New Year's is slowly gaining 
ground. But it is an imported fashion; and so 
foreign to the Puritan habits of New England, that 
in most places, schools, factories, trade, go on as 
usual upon the first day of the year. But however 
the descendants of the Puritans may slight the tra- 
ditional Christmas—the old pagan saturnalia Chris- 
tianized—and the Knickerbocker way of observing 

the commencement of the new year, they wil not 
| wait for the sanction of The Churchman to keep the 
| true Puritan festival of Thanksgiving. “The old 
| Puritan leaven,” sour as The Churchman thinks it, has 
“so far worked in our national character” as to make 
that a “ season of joy.” 





THE RHIGN OF TERROR. 


THE more light we get upon the interior condition of 
things at the South, the more evident it becomes that 
a reign of terror is inaugurated by the Secessionists, 
which may yet recall the worst scenes of the French 
Revolution. Meney is levied by intimidation ; and a 
dissentient from the Secession movement is liable at 
any time to be seized by the mob now rampant at tke 
South, his property confiscated, and himself either 
strung up by a halter, or forcibly ejected from the 
state. We place little reliance upon anything we find 
in The New York Herald, but the following letter, 
said to be from a leading slaveholder and planter of 
Mississippi, if authentic is quite significant : 





“ County, Miss., Dec. 25, 1860. 
“| have been through several counties in this state, 
and some of the northern counties in Alabama, and | 
have no hesitation in saying that the men of property 
| in both states are unanimously opposed to the seces- 
sion movement. It is got up and engineered by poli- 
ticians and the poor whites; the slaveholders are 
compelled to fall in with it for fear of having their 
property confiscated. The largest slave-owner in this 
state was warned, the other day, that if he gave vent 
| to his Union sentiment, he would be lynched and his 
property confiscated. He took the hint and left the 
state. It is so im every county, and also in Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Georgia. The interests of the owners 
of slaves, and property of every kind, make them 
friends of the Union; but in the present state of feel- 
ing in these states they cannot declare themselves 
without running more risk than they care to encoun- 
ter. The hope of us slaveholders is, that the Gowern- 
ment will at last do something to check the present 
revolutionary tide, so as to give us a chance to organ- 
ize a reactionary party without endangering ourselves, 
our cotton, or our necks. If people here felt certain 
that the United States Government would fight vigor- 
ously, a submissionist party would soon make itself 
heard. It is the belief that Mr. Buchanan and his 
Cabinet are on the side of secession, and that no re- 
sistance is to be feared, which gives courage to the 
enemies of the Union. I have very little hope myself 
in the future. We are now paying such prices for 
corn and provisions that eotton-planting is a losing 
business. If I could sell my slaves I would go North ; 
but I could not sell now without losing sixty per cent. 
at least on their cost.” 





Even if this particular letter is not reliable, it cor- 
responds so fully with private letters received in this 
city from the South, that it fairly represents the pres- 
ent state of things. Good and true men at the South 
are cowed down by the mob. South Carolina is vir- 
tually under martial law—and this proclaimed not by 
the supreme authority in the state, but by a mob who 
have just come to a consciousness of their own power, 
and are taking the first lessons in military dictation. 
South Carolina is held to-day under that “ coercion” 
against which every Southerner disclaims. 











PENDENT. 


Sooner or later there will come a reaction or a 
bloody resistance to this reign of terror. The real 
danger of civil war is in the. South itself. When it 
shall break out there, it may be necessary for the Fed- 
eral Government to interpose to restore peace, and 
then, as John Quincy Adams once said, it would be 
possible, and it might be necessary, to abolish slavery 
by an order of the day. The firmness of Congress in 
declining compromises with treason, and the firmness 
of the Executive in providing for the safety and de- 
fense of the public property, will prevent any armed 
collision between the North and the South. The 
prompt and firm action of the Government in protect- 
ing its own rights and interests in the Southern states, 
may avert civil war from the South itself, and enable 
good and true men to emancipate themselves from the 
reign of terror. Let it be our daily prayer that the 
South may be delivered from madness and misrule, 
and spared the horrors of servile insurrection and 
civil war. 





NEW THEOLOGICAL SECESSION. 


Tue Theological world is startled by the intelligence 
of a new divisive movemenf, and a conspiracy te 
agitate again the churches of New England with 
cries of heresy and demands for more stringent 
measures te guard the old Theology. A few weeks 
ago The Boston Recorder contained the follow'ng 
curious announcement, communicated in a semi- 
confidential way, intelligible only to the initiated : 


‘We have the following items of news, interesting 
to the literary and theological world, on good au- 
thority : 

“At a recent meeting of the Directors of the American 
Theological Review Company, the following resolutions were 


“}, That in the opinion of the Directors of the American Theo- 
logical Review Company, if the proprietorship of the Review is to 
pass from the hands of Rey. J. M. Sherwood of New Youk, the 
original and firm friends of the Review in New England should 
have the first opportunity to take it. 

* And the Directors regret that arrangements made for its 
transfer to a company in Boston, within a few months past, have 
not been consummated, that Company having accepted terms of 
sale made by Mr. Sherwood, according to his own explanations 
of the same. 

“2. That in our judgment the proprietorship of the Review 
should be returned to Boston, or the American Theological 
Review Company abandon its responsibility for the Review. 

“3. That the Theological interests in New England that led 
this Company to start the Review still demand a Review owned 
and published in Boston, and that there are increasing encourage- 
ments for such an enterprise.” 


This was the first public intimation that the pro- 
prietorship of the American Theological Review was 
again to change hands; and it indicated some dis- 
agreement behind the scenes, that naturally excited 
the curiosity of those interested in Theological ques- 
tions. It was obvious that some jealousy had arisen 
between the managers of the Review at Boston and 
their associates in this city; that the former claimed 
to be par excellence “ the original and firm friends of 
the Review ;” that said “ original and firm friends” 
were not willing to trust their reputation for orthodoxy 
and their responsibility for the Review in the hands 
of persons ‘in this city, whose devotion to the pecu- 
liar theological interests for which it wag, originated 
might perhaps be questioned ; and that nothing could, 
would, or should satisfy those “‘ theological interests " 
and their “ original and firm friends,” but a Review 
owned and published in Boston. Soon after, The 
Recorder published a letter from Rey. J. M. Sherwood, 
in which he said : 


“T have been the proprietor of the Review during 
the past year, and had an undoubted right to make 
the transfer ; and J transferred it to its present proprie- 
tor subject to the same conditions on which I received it 
from the Review Association in Boston ; if these condi- 
tions are no longer in force, it is solely in consequence 
of the recent action of the Directors. But the Review 
will continue to be published, on the same basis and 
for the same object, as heretofore.” 


After enumerating several negotiations with the 
Boston Association, Mr Sherwood continues : 


‘«In the subsequent negotiations the New York ed 
itor said that he was willing to continue the same ar- 
rangement as existed the last year, but that # the Re- 
view should be taken to Boston, he must cease to act 
as editor, as that violated the very coadition on which 
he accepted the positian. This was communicated by 
him to that Company in conference and by writing ; 
and to bis letter no direct reply was ever made, though 
I received a notice that all ‘co-operation’ and ‘cor- 
respondence’ were at an end. Having waited till the 
22d of November, when it was time to begin the Jan- 
uary number, and hearing nothing from them, I made 
over the Review to Mr. Bidwell, and several days 
after, for the first time, received an expression of the 
views of the Directors in the resolutions you pub- 
lished. 

“T have only to add that I have given a year’s hard 
labor to the Review tithout any remuneration ; and at 
the sacrifice of all the pecuniary interest which I had 
in it, have made the transfer of it to one who I know 
will abide strictly by the conditions on which I re- 
ceived it, and who has tenfold more facilities to in- 
crease its circulation and insure its success and in- 
creased efficiency, than I could command.” 


These curious facts are brought to light by Mr. 
Sherwood's letter :—that an Association in Boston 
claimed to exercise a control over a Review published 
in this city, in which they had no ownership; that 
the New York editor, Rev. H. B. Smith, D.D., refused 
to be at the beck of this Association, and to relinquish 
his control in New York to the dictation of the “ orig- 
inal and firm friends” of the Review at Boston ; that 
the lager hereupon broke off all “ co-operation" with 
their New York associates, and decided to start an 
organ of their own “theological interests ;" and, 
finally, fhat all this jealousy and contention between 
Boston and New York had reference to a publication 
which never yielded any remuneration to its proprie- 
tor! 

The Recorder of last week lets us still further into 
the secret history of this new theological split. In an 
article purporting to come from a Committee of the 
Directors of the Review Company in Boston, we are 
informed that— 


“The Committee, soon after our appointment, became 
fully satisfied that a transfer of proprietorship to New 
York would be disastrous to the New England interest 
in the Review, the printing and chief editorship being 
already there. The New England writers and sub- 
scribers fell off, and even the Boston publishing house 
became only a name, a score or two of copies only 
being sent there for city distribution. This view of 
the case was written to New York, butatill the transfer 
was claimed, and we made over the Review, prefacing 
the conveyance with the statement that we did so be- 
cause we felt bound by the offer which the agent of 
the Directors had made. While our Editorial Com- 
mittee went forward to fulfill, as best they could, our 
obligations of co-operation, we still kept up the hope 
of and the partial negotiation for a re-transfer to 
Boston.” 


After some details of these negotiations, the Com- 
mittee say : 

* At this time, and after two years’ experience, it was 
evident to the friends and managers of the Review in 
Boston and New York, that it could not be well con- 
ducted under two heads and in two localities. It was 
also evident, that however easily and ably the Review 
was managed for interests in New York, it was not an- 
swering in New England the ends for which it was 
started. Tt was also well-known that after its transfer 
to New York, the New England interest in jt fell of 
very much. 

‘Ju view of these facts, and of the two propositions 
of Mr. Sherwood to sell, a Company was formed in 
Beston, and his second offer was accepted, and he in- 
formed of the fact. The friends of Mr. Sher- 
wood objected to the transfer, and prevented the con- 
summation of his agreement. Whereupon the agent 
returned, having fully assured them that if, after time 
for consideration, they did not make the transfer, we 
should feel no longer under obligations to co-operate, 
and would feel at liberty ¢o start a new Review.’ 

The Committee conchide with a reference to the 
resolutions first quoted from The Recorder: 

“These Resolutions, as expressing the wants and 
wishes of New England, had their influence in moving 
the new Company to found the Boston Review, whose 
first number is nearly ready for its subscribers. 

“It is due to all concerned, to say that this divisiea 
of interest and of labor does not result from any un- 
pleasant and personal differences between the New 
York and Boston friends of the older theology of New 
England, but from a vain attempt to work together in 
an impracticable way.”’ 

We have italicized a few words in these extracts, 
with a view to impress upon theological readers the 
points at issue in this new schism. Notwithstanding 
the disclaimer with which the Committee close, it is 
evident that there have been conflicting interests in 
the management of the Review, and that certain 
“ interests in New York” for which it was managed, 
have not answered in New England the ends for 
which the Review was started. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the American Theological Review was 


“made over" to parties in New York, by the repre- | 
sentatives of the original Review Company ; and that 
a new company has been formed, who will publish a — 
new Quarterly te be called the Boston Review. 

The American Theological Review now appears 
as the representative of Union Theological Seminary. 
We do not mean by this that it has a distinctive 
theology—for none has yet been developed in its 
pages—but it is entirely in the hands of Professors 
Smith and Hitchcock of that institution. It claims to 
meet “the wants of those ministers and churches, both 
Congregational and Presbyterian, that accept the As- 
sembly’s Shorter Catechism as an expression of their 
theological views.” But are ther¢ any Congregational 
ministers or churches that do not accept that Cate- 
chism “ as an expression of their theological views,” 
taking it as do the Professors in Union Seminary 
“for substance of doctrine?” If this, then, was the 
original intent of the Review, and still is the aim of 
its conductors, why has it ceased to be satisfactory to 
its “ original and firm friends in New England ?” 

A reminiscence will answer this question. A few 
years ago, a@ secret association was formed and a 
secret circular issued, with a view to organize a new 
theological party in New Kagland, whose function 
should be to alarm the churches with the cry of 
heresy, to be directed especially against Andover 
Seminary, Rev. H. W. Beecher, and The Independ- 
ent. We published that circular, with an appeal to 
the churches against divisive theological controversy, 
and the exposure of the secret plot paralyzed the 
movement. Those who had committed their names 
and subscriptions to a new Review, were glad to take 
advantage of a movement in this city toward estab- 
lishing a theological and literary organ for Union 
Seminary, and so the two interests were combined. 
But the “interests in New York” did not favor a 
theological controversy in the form of an assault upon 
Andover and New Haven, and since this was the | 
principal end for which the Review was devised by 
the Boston conclave, of course “the New England , 
interest in it fell off very much.” The ministers and 
churches generally were so well satisfied with The 
Bibliotheca Sacra, The New Englander, and The 
Congregational Quarterly, that they did not feel the 
need of a new Review, with sermons and essays upon 
familiar and generally accepted points of Theology ; 
and the theological agitators did not care for a 
Review which would not subserve their controversial 
aims. Hence all parties are ready to give over “ the 
vain attempt to work in an impracticable way."’ 

But there zs to be a new Review, and Boston is to 
be its center. Is fhere any call for it among the min- 
isters and churches? Is not “the old theology of 
New England ” still taught in her seminaries and her 
pulpits? Do not Bangor, Andover, New Haven, all 
teach the universal depravity of man, the universal 
need of an atonement by a divine Redeemer, the 
universal need of regeneration by divine influence ? 
Do they not all teach the inspiration and infallibility 
of the Scriptures, the doctrine of the Trinity, the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, final and eternal? Of course the discussion 
of theological questions is always in order, and may 
always be made profitable. But if the design of this 
new Review is to provoke a metaphysical controversy 
about established points of doctrine, we predict that 
the authors of division will be left, like Southern se- 
cessionists, to read their own articles of dMsunion, 
and to pay their own bills. 








CONTROVERTED TOPICS. 


The Chronicle, a Baptist journal of this city, is 
responsible for the following : 


“The rule of the Union Prayer-Meetings which forbids 
the introdueing of controverted subjects into prayers or 
exhortation, not only interferes with the devotions of 
some brethren of strong denominational convictions, but 
sometimes gives rise to amusing ineidents. At the Union 
Prayer-Meeting in Philadelphia, a few days ago, a German 
brother, in the course of an earnest prayer, prayed, ‘O 
Lord, forgive us our great national sin’—ding, ding, went 
the leader’s bell. The Teutonic brother did not under- 
stand the meaning of the interruption, and so reiterated 
his petition, ‘O Lord, forgive us our great national sin.’ 
Ding, ding, went the betl again, and this time the speaker 
forthwith sat down in astonishment. Atthe close of the 
hour he made his way up to the leader’s desk, and thus 
accosted that individual : , 
“*Why did you stop my prayer?’ 

“ Teader.—My good brother, you know controverted 
subjects are forbidden in these meetings. 

“German Brother.—Did I pray upon a controverted 
subject 7 

“ Leader.—Yes, you know slavery is a subject about 
which there is great difference of opinion, and it would 
cause ill feeling to have it mentioned in these meetings 

“ @erman Brother-—Slavery? I said nothing about 
slavery. I was about to ask Segivenath for our national 
sin of swearing !/ 

“ Leader.—Ah, was it so indeed? It was all a mistake, 
then. But, you know that by ‘our great national sin.’ 
slavery is generally understood. I'm very sorry.” 


What reason is there for excluding the topic of 
slavery from a prayer-meeting, that would not equally 
apply to such subjects as the keeping of the Sabbath 
and the use of intoxicating drinks? Are all Chris- 
tians agreed as to the obligation of the Sabbath and 
the mode of its observance?’ Are all Christians 
agreed as to the principle of total abstinence’ Do 
all alike refuse any form of intoxicating drink ? Why 
select slavery alone, as the topic to be prohibited in a 
union-meeting of Christians for prayer ” 

Do not all evangelical Christians agree that the 
system of Ameriean slavery is contrary to the Gospel, 
iniquiteus in the sight ef God? Is not the counte- 
nanc¢ given to this system our great national iniquity ? 
Is it then forbidden to be touched upon in prayer, be- 
cause it is a national iniquity? We have grave 
doubts whether God regards prayers that are com- 
pressed into a strait-jacket of political expediency, 
and uttered in the constant fear of man. 





THE HALLELUJAH CHORUS AND THE 








GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 


Ir is not often that one has an opportunity to hear 
the Hallelujah Chorus of Ifandel’s Messiah sung ag an 
act of public worship, in a regular Sabbath-day service. 
It is usually heard as an artistic performance—the 
close of an Oratorio, Which although a religious com- 
position throughout, is apt to be regarded as a musi- 
cal entertainment. On last Sabbath evening, this 
sublime chorus was appropriately and effectively in- 
troduced as the doxology, at the close of the service in 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church. On the first 
Sabbath evening of every month a contribution is 
taken in the church for missionary purposes, and last 
Sabbath being the first of the year, the tone of the 
whole service had reference to the coming of Christ's 
kingdom. The discourse was founded upon Haggai 
ii. 6,7, Luke xxi. 25-29, and Heb. xii. 26, 27—showing 
that in the providential plan of God for the progress 
of truth and righteousness in the world, the shaking 
of the nations by social convuisions and political rev- 
olutions is directly relaied to the advancement of 





Christ's kingdom, and therefere that the present 
shaking of Paganism in China, of Mohammedanism 
in Turkey, of the Papacy in Italy, of Slavery in the 
United States, instead of filling the people of God with 
gloom and apprehension, should inspire them with the 
hope of some glorious manifestation of the Savior's 
power. The tone of Christians 
desponding but jubilant rather, as God is overturning 
wickedness that Christ may reign. 

At the close of the sermon, the ¢hoir, which was 
re-enforced for the occasion by a full chorus from the 
Mendelssohn Union, broke forth with the grand 


should not be 


The vast audience, filling nave, transepts, galleries, 
aisles, rose and stood as the chorus of praise rolled 
louder and louder, “ King of Kings,and Lord of Lords, 
Hallelujah, Hallelujah, Amen.” The appropriateness 
of the theme to the sermon, the absence of all visible 
arrangements for an artistic performance, the hearti- 
ness of the singers in the service, the majestic peals 
of the organ, the sympathetic emotion of the assembly, 
made the chorus one grand, united, exulting outpour- 
ing of praise. The ideal of Handel in the composi- 
tion was never better realized. The chorus was of 
picked voices, accustomed to sing together, and was 
full and well-balanced upon every part. The singers 
were familiar with the score, and the organ equal to all 
the demands of the accompaniment. It was an occa- 
sion to be remembered ;—the true key-note for the 
children of the kingdom, when, in the world around, 
« men’s hearts ace failing them for fear.” It was a 
fit response to the Savior's exhortation, * Look up 
and lift up your heads ; for your redemption draweth 





nigh.” 


“Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” | 
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Of course it would not be possible to introdnce 
pn, Mdel’s grand Hallelujah as part of a regular 
chin @& service, under the ordinary conditions of a 
choir , "24 congregation. But there is a lofty hymn of 
glory to the Redeemer, in quite another vein, but 
venerable , ‘24 hallowed with the association of ages, 
which we thi, “* it desirable for every church to embody 
in its liturgy. We refer to the Gloria in Ercelsis, 
which dates from ‘he beginning of the second cen. 
tury, and is conjectu ‘red by Bunsen to have been the 
morning hymn of prah “© ‘© Christ, of whieh Pliny 
speaks in his letter to Tr, %J"- No hymn extant clus 
ters about it such rich ana %@¢red associations. At 
the Tabernacle church this is %/iformly sung on the 
Communion Sabbath, after the » Tn, and as a pre 
lude to the ordinance. It is bea. tifully appropriate, 
ai such a time, as a confession of fa, & in the Trinity 
and in the Atonement, a penitential p, @yet, and an 
ascription of praise to the several persons .of the God 
head. The common arrangement of the Gi. ‘74 is se 
simple, that where it is often sung, the congregation, 
under the lead of a competent choir, soon learn te 
join in heart if not with the voice. 
it “ to be sung in all churches.” 

To guard against any misapprehension of these re- 
marks, we would add, that in the particular church 
referred to, while a select and thoroughly Christian 
choir assist at each service with the most classic 
sacred music, all the hymns are sung congregation- 
ally from the Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book. An 
experience of two years proves that a large congre 
gation, under a good lead, can be trained to keep 
time, to mark pauses, and even to observe emotional 
changes of expression. 


We recommend 





PRAYER FOR RULERS. 


We trust that one permanent effect of the recent 
day of Fasting and Prayer, will be to incline Chris 
tians to pray more habitually for the rulers of the 
land. Paul enjoined it upon Timothy to remember 
in his supplications “ kings and all in authority," to 
the intent that Christians might have the advantages 
of a just and stable government, and might lead quiet 
and peaceable lives, in all godliness and honesty. We 
apprehend that this Apostolic precept is too little re 
garded in these democratic times. Under a despotic 
government, Christians have no resource against 
maladministration but in prayer;—they feel themselves 
to be in the hands of a power which ¢ nly the divine 
omnipotence can control. But because we elect ow 
rulers, we are more prone to eriticise, if not to de 
nounce them, than we are to pray for them. We 
suspect that almost every Christian must plead guilty 
to some omission of this duty of praying for rulers 

Yet the fact that we elect our rulers, creates rather 
a special obligation to remember them in our prayers ; 
since they represent ourselves, and commit us to a 
eertain responsibility for their acts. Moreover, since 
under a popular form of government, public measures 
are not dictated by a single secret will, but are the re 
sult of open discussion and of multiplied extraneous 
influences, an atmosphere surcharged with phe spirit 
of prayer must make itself fek as an agency of good, 
even apart from any immediate 
answer to prayer. 


divine agency in 


We as a people, and our rulers, need to cherish a 
deeper sense of the divine government over nations, 
and of our responsipility to God in public affairs. 
The habit of praying for our rulers, will keep the 
thought of Ged’s supremacy ever in mind, and will 
tend to restrain us as a nation from pride, folly, and 
sin.—Besides, if we are accustomed to pray for out 
rulers, we shall be more likely to vote honestly, for 
good and true men, and with a supreme regard to 
righteousness. 

But the crowning argument for such prayer is that 
God hears aud answers it. The hearts of rulers are 
in his hands. He can scatter the counsels of the 
wicked ; he can cause the wrath of maa to praise 
Him ; he can deliver a nation out of six troubles, yea 
seven, by the might of Lis arm. Our rulers, with 
great unanimity, have invoked the prayers of the 
people of God at this crisis of affairs. Let such 
prayer be offered not for a day only, but continually. 
Especially should we remember the President of the 
Wnited States, and his designated successor in office. 
Both Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Lincoln need wisdom 
and strength from that wisdom and 
strength will be given them in answer to prayer. 


above, and 





A MARRIAGE LAW. 


We beg the early attention of the Legislature of 
this state to the defects of the existing marriage law 
All will agree that a permanent record of marriages 
is important not only for the interests of the parties 
immediately eoncerned, but for the whole community 
Yet no such record is provided for by our present 
marriage law, except in the city of New York ; and 
upon this point the law is so indeterminate that it is 
easily overlooked or evaded. 

The conditions of marriage aud the law of registra 
tien should be uniform throughout the state ; and the 
duty of examining into the legal qualifications of can 
didaics fer matrimony, and of keeping a record of 
marriages, should devolve not 
this 


ministers but 
city the 
required by the law to ascertain the legal status and 


upon 
upon civil officers. In minister is 
qualifications of the parties, before performing the 
service ; and is also required to make a return of 
each marriage to the City Inspector. This imposes 
upon one who is not a civil officer duties that properly 


belong to such a functionary. Let us have a law, 


| uniferm in its operations throughout the state, requis 
| ing parties intending marriage to obtain from a local 


civil officer a certificate of their legal qualifications ; 
let that certMicate be the warrant for the marriage 
ceremony, Without which it will be illegal and void, 
subjecting the officiating minister or justice to a 


heavy fine ; and let this certificate, with the indorse- 


; ment of the fact and date of the marriage, be returned 


to the officer who issued it, for permanent registration. 


| This system, now almost universal in New England, 


gives the best security against fraudulent or illegal 
marriages ; and insures a prompt and full registra 
tion of marriages at a permanent office of record. 


Will not our Legislature give us such a law 





SOUTHERN PROTEST AGAINST SECES- 
SION. 


lv seems to have been fergotten that ten years age 
a violent effort toward secession was made in South 
Carolina, which was successfully resisted by her owa 
sober and influential citizens. In 1851, Hon. W. W. 
Boyce, a leading Carolinian, uttered this eloquent 
protest against secession to the people of South Car-- 
olina : 


“South Carolina cannot become a nation. Mod 
makes nations, not man. You cannot extemporize & 
nation out of South Carolina. It is simply impossible ; 
we have not the resources. We could exist by tole 
rance, and what @hat tolerance would be, whea we 
consider the present hostile spirit of the age to the tn- 
stitution of slavery, of which we would be ooked upea 
as the peculiar exponent, all may readily imagine. I 
trust we may ae to look upon the painful aad 
“= emg ee of our National Government, a 
feeling of insecurity would arise, and capital would 
take the alarm and leave us. sut it may be said, Let 
capital go. To this I reply that capital is the life- 
blood of a modern community, and in losing it, you 
lose the vitality of the state. 








| dens, ig no rem 


“« Secession, separate nationality, with all ite bur- 
It is no ee for the past; it 

is no security for the future. It is only a magnificent 
sacrifice of the present, without in any wise gaining 
in the future. We are told, however, that it is resist- 
ance, and we must not submit to the late action of 
Congrees. Now, 1 would like to know which one of 
these measures we resist by secession. It is not the 

robibition cf slave-marts in the District of Columbia. 
t is not the purchase of the Texas territory. It is 
certainly not the admission of California. - hich ag- 
gression, then, do we resist by secession ° These - 
all the recent aggressions whieh we reset now by 
cession. Secession, — as —7 — — w 

ts it, is only a new form of submissive. 

Pee FOr the wastes reasons | have stated, See ry 3 ua 
as strong terme as I can, to the recession of Sout = 
dlina. Such is the intensity of my poantenes 7 
the subject, that Mf secession should take p a - 
which I have no idea, for I cannot oa pn vl 
istence of such a stupendous madnees — > ——e- 
the institution of slavery as doomed, and the = gr ~ 
God in our blindnees has made us the instrum 
deetruction.” 


The words of Mr. Boyce seem almost prophetic df 
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the madness of the present hour. All that he says of 
the effect of secession upon South Carolina is as true 
to-day as it was ten years ago. But if God hath ap- 
pointed the madness of the South for the overthrow 
of slavery, who shall stay his hand? 


a 


ANNUAL PEW-RENTING AT MR ° 
BEECHER'S CHURCH. 


On Tuesday the pews of Plymouth church, Brook- 
tyn, were publicly rented for the ensuing year. Each 
pew has a fixed valuation, which is marked on a 
printed diagram of the house, and the choice of pews 
is sold at auction tothe highest bidder. For example, 
a certain pew is marked $120 ; half a dozen people in 
the congregation want it, and bid a premium for it ; 
the competition runs up the premium to $130; mak- 
ing the price of the pew $250 for the coming year. 

Such was the demand for sittings that every pew 
‘in the house was taken, not only at its marked valua- 
tion, but at a premium for the choice ; also, abou, 
fifty chairs in the aisles were sold at a premium. 
More chairs would have been thus taken except for a 
rule of the church which reserves one-half of them 
free to strangers. The total figures of the renting 
are as follows : 





Total fixed valuation of pews. $12,050 

' premiums for choice of pews er 16,660 

« fixed valuation of one-half of the aisle-chairs. . 825 

* premiums on aisle-chairs............. hive 200 

Total rental for 1861 eee oe . $29,735 
This sum, notwithstanding the severity of the 


times, is about $400 greater than last year’s total. 

An additional yearly revenue is derived from rent- 
ing the house for lectures and concerts, making the 
entire receipts for a year considerably over $30,000. 

Neither the members nor the pastor of Plymouth 
church look with any pleasure upon these high figures, 
but, on the contrary, regard it as a misfortune that 
the pews should be held at so dear a rate. It is no 
part of the economy of Plymouth church to exelude 
either the poor man or the stranger. But what is the 
remedy? Last year, about one hundred families in 
ihe membership of the church were crowded out of 
ike house ; and this year, the number cannot be far 
from two hundred. The simple truth is, the building 
js not more than half large enough for the congregation ; 
so that the only remedy is, Let the proposed new 
church be straightway built. We are anxious te 
announce the laying of the corner-stone. Will the 
trustees have the kindness to fix the day 
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Mayor Woop Acain.—It would not be worth while 
to notice the message of Mayor Wood, favoring the 
secession of this city from the state and the Union, 
were it not that it discloses his part of the Southern 
programme. If not in league with the conspirators 
for disunion, the Mayor has doubtless been advised of 
their ulterior designs. We have before shown, that 
this agitation for secession was originally a device of 
politicians to resuscitate the Democratic party. The 
intention of the leaders was, by a commercial panic 
and the danger of civil anarchy, to excite the fears of 
the North ; to persuade the country that the views of 
the Republican party are impracticable and dangerous ; 
to divide that party itself or to betray its leaders, by 
means of new and startling issues ; and thus to pave 
the way for the restoration of the Democratic party 
as the preservers of the Union. This desperate 
game, however, has passed out of the hands of its 
inventors, and is quite beyond their control. The 
violence of the South has produced in the North not 
agitation and division, but calmness, firmness, union. 

But we thank the Mayor for disclusing the whole 
plot. The merchants and the working-men of New 
York will now see how the Democratie leaders meant 
to wreck the peace, the trade, and the prosperity of 
the city. They will congratulate themselves, also, 
upon that state legislation which has placed the 
Metropolitan police beyond the control of the Mayor. 
Had Mayor Wood authority over the police, we might 
feel some apprehension at schemes that only excite 
ridicule. 





Sxaring.—The fever of dissolution and warm 
breezes from the South, have broken up the ice-ponds 
in the Central Park, and left our skaters quite discon- 
certed. But “ cold cometh out of the North.” Ina 
few days winter will assert its dominion. The ponds 
are in good condition and under excellent manage- 
ment; and the healthy and inspiriting exercise of 
skating, no longer a mere pastime of boys, is a 
fashionable amusement of ladies and gentlemen. We 
hope the weather will favor the sport for several weeks 
to come. 

Our leading hardware merchants have made ample 
provision to supply the demands of the skating sea- 
son. We notice, especially, that Messrs. Conover & 
Walker, No. 474 Broadway, have a large and well- 
classified assortment of skates of both English and 
American manufacture. All ages and tastes may be 
accommodated from their extensive stock, and we 
know that their word touching the make and worth of 
an article is as true as steel. 





this venerable 
and excellent man, so long the faithful and beloved 
rector ot St. Mark’s church, leaves a vacancy in the 
ranks of the evangelical ministry, that will not easily 
be filled. Dr. Anthon was a mode! Christian gentle- 
man, of scholarly, habits, and of unobtrusive man- 
ners, preferring the even tenor of pastoral life to the 
arena of controversy. But when duty demanded he 


ZeyY. Pr. Antuon.—The death of 


did not shrink from taking the lead in opposition to | 


error. His against the Carey ordination 
marked him as a leader in the evangelical ranks of 
the Fpiscopal ministry against the Puseyite tenden- 
cies of Trinity and Bishop Onderdonk. He has al- 
ways borne an active part in the evangelical move- 
ments of his Church, and was one of the editors of 
The Churchman. We shall look to Dr. 
Tyng for an appropriate tribute to his memory. 


protest 


Protestant 





Neoro ScrrracGek iN New York Starr.—Nobody 
expected that the.question of Negro Suffrage, sub- 
mitted last November to the people of this state, 
would be decided in favor of justice and equity. All 
that was hoped for was an inprovement upon the 
previous vete by which it was defeated. The official 
tables of the two votes stand as follows : 


In 1846, in faver of Negro Suffrage. . 85,406 
" agaist . 7 . ‘ . »-» 234,336 
In 1860, in favor " saw . 197,503 


: . 337,984 

We believe thal a greater proportionate vote would 
have been cast this time, had not the main point at 
issue been the Presidential election. We do not des- 
pair of seeing the Ballot-Box in the Empire state—at 
no distant day—thrown open equally to all respecta- 
ble citizens, without preference of white over black, 
or of rich over poor. The cause has always had jus- 
tice on its side ; it waits only for popalarity. 


against 





A U. S. Senator FROM Pennsytvanta.—It was 
generally supposed that Hon. David Wilmot, author 
of the “ Wilmot Proviso,’’ would be the choice of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania for the United States 
Senator, but at a recent caucus Hon. Edgar A. Cowan 
was nominated. Mr. Wilmot received 88 votes, Mr. 


Cowan 58. 





Dairy Praver.—The Ladies’ Christian Association 
having set apart the second week in January asa special 
season of prayer for the outpouring of God’s Spirit 
upon eur country and the world, a prayer-meeting is 
held daily, during this week, in the Home Chapel, 
Ne. 29 East Twenty-ninth street, at 2 o’clock p.m. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We continue to receive orders for Webster's Dic- 
tionary with the names of only THreg new subscribers. 
It is useless to send such orders, as none can now be 
filled unless Five new names are sent, (or one new 
name for five years,) with ten dollars. 











NOTICES. 


Rey. Peter Cartwright in Brooklyn.—The Pioneer 
Preacher will deliver two lectures for the benefit of the Sabbath- 
School of the Fleet-street M. E. church, in that church, (Fleet 
st., near Fulton avenue, Brooklyn,) on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, Jan. 15 and 17, 1861. Admittance for the two lec- 
tures, 40 cts. ; single admission, 25 cents. To commence at 8 
o'clock ; doors open at 7 ; tickets to be obtained at this office ; 
Cariton & Porter's, No. 200 Mulberry street, E. Goodenough's, 




















No. 122 Nassau New Yorn ,' 8. H. Clark's book-store, No.. 
Sr Tien cranes, B. *s, No. p Atlantic street, Brooklyn ; 


at : 
a LS _ 
DIED. 


BARROWS—In Andover, J ist, Elijah P. Barrows, Jr. 
son of Rev. Prof. Sesrews of the Thodlogical Seminary, aged 3 


years. 

VRANKEN—At New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. Ist, Rev. Dr. 
Samuel A. Van Vranken, aged 67, Senior in the Theo- 
Jogical inary of the Reformed Dutch Church. We 
paragraphs from the obituary notice in The Christian Intelli- 


uated from our Theological a 
seven in all. Among these were Dr. Wyckoff and the late Dr. 
John Ludlow. Of this class Dr. Wyckoff now remains sole re: 
resentative in the ministry of our Church. Long may he still 


as such. 

“In 1841 Dr. Milledollar resigned his position as President of 
Rutgers College and Professor of Didactic Theology in the Semi- 
nary. The interests of both institutions demanded a division of 
this twofold office, Hon. A. Bruyn Hasbrouck was elected Presi- 
dent of the College, and the General Synod c with great 
unanimity, Dr. Van Vranken as Professor of Didactic and Pol- 





“emic Theology in the Seminary. In his professorial duties he 


continued with, unabated energy, ardor, and fidelity, until 
within a few days of his death.” 


- BUSINESS NOTICES. 
COLLECTIONS. 


We inake collections in all sections of the country. We have 
been engaged exclusively in collecting and securing claims for 
nearly five years, and can insure promptness and economy, We 
are prepared te refer to a large number of merchants for whom 
we collect. 

Claims mailed to us from the country promptly attended to. 


GEO. C. & MONT. GIBBS, 


No. 207 BROADWAY. 


January 1, 1860. 
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] F YOR ARE INTENDING TO INSURE 
YOUR LIFE, send for the documents of the 





Office, No. 92 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, : 
Which will be furnished gratis. (Some stock companies pay 10 
to 12, and as high as 16 per cent. to their Stockholders, which to 
that extent diminishes the profits of the Policy-holders.) The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society pays onfy legal interest (7 per 
cent.) on its stock, which, by reinvestment in Bonds and Mort- 
gages, may reproduce the same amount. Itis the only Company 
in America that combines all the advantages of the “ stock” and 
“ mutual” plans. 
Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 
Policies granted in all the most approved forms—for Life, En- 
dowment, Term of Years, Non-Forfeiting Policy,to be paid up 
in ten years, etc. Special calculations made if required. 
Dividends every five years, which may be applied to reduction 
of Premium, or the reversionary value thereof added to the 
poPicy 
DIRECTORS. 
Francis B. Cooley, 
Henry H. Hyde, 
James Lenox Kennedy, 
E. Spencer Miller, 
James M. Halsted, 
John Auchincless, 
Thos. 8. Young, 
Henry M. Alexander, 
Geo, T. Adee, 
Moses A. Hoppock, 
Geo. D. Morgan, 
Bennington F, Randolph, 
Thos. A. Cummins, 
m. T. Blodgett, 
Dwight Townsend, 


Charles J. Martin, 
Menry A. Hurlbut, 
John Slade, 
Wayman Crow, 
Hon. William C, Alexander, 
James Low, 

Geo. H. Stuart, 
Wm. G. Lambert, 
John T. Moore, 
Henry B. Hyde, 
William Walker, 
Henry Young, 

Irad Hawley, 

James M. Beebe, 
Henry G. Marquand, 


Thomas A. Biddle, Robert Bliss, 
Benj. E. Bates, Geo. Talbot Olyphaat, 
Hon. Stephen H. Phillips, Henry Day, 


Hon. S. Dudley Qregory, 
Thos, U. Smith, 

Wm. Whitewright, Jr., 
Solomon R. Spauiding, 
lion. Henry J. Gardner, 
Henry &. Terbell, 
Wilmot WiNiams, Sam"! Frothingham, Jr., 
Peter McMartin, se F, Navawro. 


Tion. WM. C. ALEXANDER, President. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-Presideat. 
EDMUND C. FISHER, Secretary. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary 


Alanson Trask, 

H. VY. Butler, 

Daniel D. Lord, 

Edw. W. bambert, M.D., 
KE. J. Hawley, 

Alex. Young, 


Dangers of Delay in Life 
Assurance. 


Many persons, while acknowledging the great benefits in gen- 
eral resulting from the system of Life Assurance, are yet so con- 
fident ef their own good fortune, and so buoyant with health, 
that they cannot realize the possibility in their own particular 
case of an accident suddenly cutting them off—and so put off as- 


suring. It is owing to this misplaced confidence as much as to 


any other cause, that many families have been left destitute 


whom an assurance would have relieved. Perhaps nothing can 


show more clearly the danger of delay in this matter than the 
statement of actual cases where an assurance has been missed 


but by a hair’s-breadth, as it were. Examples of this kind may 


be drawn from the experience of all Life Companies. The 


following we have from one of the officers of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, one of our best companies 

Prof. J. H. Ingraham, the author of many works of fiction, and 
more recently of some of a religious character, of late years 
settled in Mississippi as a clergyman, applied during the last 
summer to the above Society for an assurance of $5,000. After 
some correspondence the necessary papers were completed, and 
the policy was sent to him, with the request that he would remit 


the amount of the premium. Some time elapsed without hearing 


from him, when at length he, having come to New York on other 
business, called at the office, and expressed the fear that he 
should not be able to pay the premium at that time, and that, 
consequently, he should have to return the policy, but that he 


would decide on his return home. He went back to Mississippi, 


and, under date of December 6th last, sent back the policy with 
a letter stating that if the times were better by the spring, he 


hoped to be able then to take it out. A few days after the acci- 


dental discharge of a pistol wounded him so severely that after 


some days of suffering he died. 


* Tis a stern and startling thing to think 
How often mortality stands on the brink 


Of its grave without any misgiving.” 


But the moral is plain :—He that would provide for his family 


after his death must do it NOW. 632 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


SECURITY AND ECONOMY. 
CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 


75 PER CENT. TO THE INSURED. 


LORILLARD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 31 WALL STREET. 

THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS without 
any liability whatever. ¥ 

This Company having increased their Capital to HALF A 
MILLION DOLLARS, will hereafter allow to dealers a participa- 
tion in the net profits to the extent of SEVENTY-FIVE PER 
CEST., or, when preferred, a liberal discount wild be made from 


the standard rates. 
DIRECTORS. 
P CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
ZOPHAR MILLS, of R. M. Blackwell & Co. 
NAHUM SULLIVAN, of Sullivan, Randolph & Budd. 
EZRA P. DAVIS, No. 58 Walker street. 
AMEDEE C. FARGIS, of Guillaume, Fargis & Co. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, No 261 West 18th street. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, of Moses Taylor & Co. 
JOHN A. HARRIOT, No. 197 Tenth street. 
WILLIAM SCHALL, of W illiam Schall & Co. 
MARVILLE H. COOPER, of Smythe, Sprague & Cooper. 
EDGAR M. CRAWFORD, No. 121 Front street, 
ISAAC BELL, Jr., No. 24 William streeb. 
WILLIAM A. FREEBORN, of Wm. A. Freeborn & Co. 
JOHN J. SERRELL, No. 85 Nassau street. 
ADAM P. PENTZ, of Poole, Pentz & Goin. 
NORMAN BOARDMAN, of Tulane, Baldwin & Co, 
THOMAS M. BEARE, No. 85 Prince street. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, of Adams & Kidney. 
THOMAS A. RONALDS, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
WYLLIS BLACKSTONE, of Blackstone & Ryerson. 
ALONZO R. HAMPTON, No. 60 West 12th street. 
GEORGE W. LITTELL, of A. & G. Littell. 
GEORGE BRIGGS, of Bliss, Briggs & Starkweather. 
JONATHAN H. aw —— H. Ransom & Ce. 
HN C. MARTIN, of Martin wson. : 
= WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE D, CRARY, Secretary, 610-635 


. FALL AND WINTER STYLES 
of Genta’ and Children’s HATS and CAPS, Misses’ BEAVERS 
rich FURS. One of the largest assortments of desirable patterns. 
The Clergy supplied at a discount. 
607-658 . KELLOGG, No. 361 Canal street. 














L. D. 0 


STED & CO., 


L. D. OLMSTED,} 
Chicago, Illinois, 
= 
Offer their services fo persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, seoured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 


ing details of business, to any one whe chooses to apply by 
616-067 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


[NEW IMPROVEMENTS—REDUCED PRICES. 





THE WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. beg 
to state that, in the reduction of the prices of their Sewing- 
Machines, the public shall have the benefit of the decisions of the 
United States Courts in favor of their patents. This reduc- 
tion is made in the belief that they will hereafter have no litiga- 
tion expenses in defonse of their rights. The Wheeler & Wilson 
Sewing-Machines will now be sold at rates that will pay fair 


| profits on the capital invested, cost of manufacture, and expense 


of making sales—such prices as will enable the Company, as 
heretofore, to seil first-class Machines, and warrant them im every 
particular. 

They are adapted to every want that can be supplied by a 
Sewing-Machine, and approved alike by Families, Dress-Makers, 
Corset-biakers, Gaiter-Fitters, Shee-Binders, Vest-Makers, and 
Tailors generally. 

(2g Each Machine complete with a Hemmer. 


OFFICE No. 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


FINKLE & LYON 


SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


No. 
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538 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Price Reduced. 


IMPORTANT FACTS, 

FACT No, 1.—This Company being duly licensed, their Ma- 
chines are protected against infringements or litigation. 

FACT No, 2.—These Machines make the lock-stitch,—alike on 
both sides,—and use a little more than half as much thread or 
silk as the chain or loop-stitch machines. 

FACT No. 3,—These Machines are better adapted than any 
other sewing-machines in market to the frequent changes and 
almost endless variety of sewing required in a family. They 
will sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles without 
stopping, and make every stitch perfect. They will even sew 
from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard 
leather, without changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making 
any adjustment of machine whatever. Is not such a Machine 
best adapted to family use? and if pest adapted to family use, 
why not for every variety of light sewing manufacture? For 
work too heavy for our Family Machine, we recommend our 
larger sizes. 

FACT No. 4.—These Machines make the most elastic seam of 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great importance in 
sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind on a bias. 

FACT No. 5.—No Machine is more durable or more simple in 
its construction, or more easily understood. 

The reputation of these Machines wherever used will fully de- 
monstrate each of the above racTs. 

FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the Franklin Iastitute, Philadelphia. 

FACT No, 7.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the New Jersey State Fair. 

FACT No. 8.—These Machines took the Highest Medal at the 
American Institute, in the city of New York, together with the 
Highest Premium for fe Sewing-Machine Work. 

FACT No. 9.—These Machines took both the Highest Premi- 
ums atthe Mechanics’ lair, Utica, N. Y. 

FACT No. 10.—These Machines can do the same thing gener- 
ally, whenever properly exhibited in competition with other 
first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have space for only one 
PACT more—i( is the most important Fact of all. 

FACT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give 
BETTER satisfaction thaa any other Sewing-Machine ia market, 
or money refunded. 

N. B.—Sead for a Circular. Ageats wanted. 


NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL! 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


Sewing-Machines, 


No. 495 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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The public attention is respectfully requested to the following 
cards of E1148 Hows, Je., and the Gaovar & Baker S.-M. Co.: 


A Card from the Grover & Baker S.-M. Co. 


Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we are 
enabled to furnish the Grover & Baker Machine, with import- 
ant improvemente, at greatly 


REDUCED PRICES. 


The moderate price at which Machines, making the Grover 
& Baxer stitch, can now be had, brings them within the reach 
of all, and renders the use of Machines making inferior stitches 
as unnecessary as it is unwise, 

Persons desiring the Best Machines, and the right to use them, 
must not omy be sure to buy Machines making the Grover & 


| Baker stitch, but also that such Machines are made and stamped 


under our patents and those of Exras Howe, Jr. 
GROVER & BAKER S.-M. CO., 
No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


A Card from Elias Howe, Jr. 


AH persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use any 
Sewing-Machines which sew from two spools, and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & Baxsr stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & Baxer Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents, or Licenses, and stamped under my patent of 
September 10, 1846, 

Said Company and their Licenses @lone are legaly author- 
ized under their own patents, and my said patent, during the 
extended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing- 
Machine, and aM others are piracies upon my said patent, and 
will be dealt with accordingly, wherever found. 

ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 


New Yora. 6310 





THE 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 
SEWING-MACHINE 
MAY NOW BE HAD FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machine at Eighty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to 
Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have 
been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined on meeting the wauts of a class who 
have hitherto been unable to purchase our instrument; and 
with this object in view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT 50 DOLLARS. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same, 


—- 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


No. 500 Broadway; 


SINGER’S 
Best Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to residents of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. The rent will be de- 
ducted from the price in case of a purchase. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway. 


FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


Pure Old Palm Soap. 


ECONOMIC. SOAP, 
FOR FAMILY, WASHING, AND LAUNDRY USE, 
la 75, Boxes, 100 Pieces, 
J. @, HULL’S SONS, 
: Ne. 32 Park row, N. ¥- 
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{LYMAN BAIRD, - 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


eslepetions ehanes te ef meee sud indispensnble 
¥ of mevuring bet Op mas of the 


t up in J 
monet itis anne “eherarnenetey 
Fifth-avenue Hotel, Broadway and st. 





Chapped Lips, Hands, and Bough Complexion 
almost instantancously cured by Glycerine Cream. Manu- 


4re 

fac “ared only by 

face CASWELL, MACK & CO., 
Fifth-avenue Hotel, Broadway and 24th street. 


Consumption. 


Hasard & Caswell's Cod-Liver Oil has proved the best Remedy 
for this disease. u,ectured on the Seashore from fresh, se- 
lected Livers. Is as swee, 924 fresh as new butter, Sole Manu- 


facturers, 
" CaASWLL, MACK & CO., 
632 Fifth-avenne Hotel, N. V. City, and Newport, R. I. 


“> a és 
¢. 


ge 
la NO. 404 BROADWAY. a 


Washing without ru¥bing or wear, entirely by the action of 
water. 








SIMPLE, CHEAP, DURABLE, EFFECTUAL. 
Prices $12, $14, $16. 
SULLIVAN & HYATR 


Wholesale Office, No. 54 Beekman street, N@w York. 
2cowtt 


New American Watch. 





IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN- 


tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 
us, we have lately issued a new style of watch on the three- 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to 
produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest | 
priced products of the most reputable of English and Swiss 
watch manufacturers ; and no labor or expense has been spared 
to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and 


internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 


PERFECT FITTING 
HHHH HAH ITHII 
88S 88s HH HH mi 
833 gss HH HH mm 
68s mM 
sss HHH HAHA ii 
HH MI 
sss SSS HH In 
SsS 88S HH Hi Ill 
SSSS88 HHHH HHHH Lit 
RRRERRRR TTTITTITTIT gsssss 
RR RR ™ TY S88 3 
RR RR TT 888 33s 
RE RR 1T sss 
RERERRR TY sss 
RR RR TT SS: 
RR RR TT 8sS Sss 
RR RR TT 88S 888 
RRER RERR TTTT SSSS8S 


‘Ward, from London, 
No. 387 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


UP STAIRS. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Made to Measure at $18 per dozen, or Six for $9. 
MADE OF NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine linen Someta FES Sorreaied 00 snot & Shirt as sold In 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THA? CAN BE MADE 
AT $2 EACH. 


P. S.—Those who think I cannot make a good shirt for $18 
dozen are mistaken. Here is the cost of one dozen At fine 





Shirts : 

30 yards of York Mills muslin, at 14\%c. per yard... -. $4 35 

7 yards of fine linen, at 50 cents per yard ye paeevees % 50 

Making and cutting. . wihwhn “S 6 00 

Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50 cents 1 50 

Prem@t..'... cons Dawe GOs soaker’ a 2 . 265 
irsds aetna debe aks) cb thedns dteesdss ce étaienchkus ed $18 00 


Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy to under- 
stand, that any one can take his own measure for shirts, I 
warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid to the Express Company 
on receipt of goods, 632-eowtf 


(From The Rochester Daily Union § Advertiser, Dec. 29, 1860.) 5 
Moorr’s RuRAL FAR AHEAD.—Pnparalleled Success.—In a re- 
cent notice of the Runa New-Yorker we called it an “ institu- 
tion,” and can now add that it is chartered, not only in “ these 
United Statese’n,” but in Canada, the Southern Confederacy, 
and several elsewheres. During the present week friend Moone 
has received abundant evidence that his institution is more pop- 
ular than ever before. Though the largest receipts have been 
from Western and Central New York, those from other States 
and Canada are “more than considerable.” For example, 
among his favors yesterday morning one remittance from Canada 
—made by He C. Bincnam, Esq., of Brant Co.—contained four 
hundred and eighty-six dollars, in payment for subsoriptions to 
the Rurat for 1861 ; and one from an agent in Erie Co >» Fa., 
contained $181 25. On Christmas Day two agents only (both in 
Orleans Co., N. Y.,) paid for over seven hundred subscriptions 
to the Runa. for next year—one of the Nsts amounting to over 
five hundred dollars at the lowest club rates. We reckon such 
figures will throw even the metropolitan weeklies in the shade, 
and they certainly demonstrate that Rochester is the axis on 
which the rural world revolves 





—The twelfth volume of the Rurar, commencing Jan. 5, 
1861, is to be greatly enlarged amd improved, rendering it far 
more attractive and valuable. We need scarcely add that 
Moore's RugAL New-Yorker is the most pepular and exten- 





mathematically just proportions, and of practical results, our 


new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any 


in the world, 


For tat AmericaAN Warton Companr oF WALTHAM, Mass. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
No. 182 Broadway, Ne Y. 


Gentlemen’s 
FURNISHING GOODS 


WINTER HOSIERY, 
IN SILK, MERINO, AND LAMB’S-WOOL, 
OF THE BEST QUALITIES, 
With the moat recent styles of 
SCARFS, TIES, GLOVES, DRESSING-GOWNS, ETC. 
SHIRTS made to order from Measure, 


F. C. KEMPTON, 


(Successor to JOHN M. DAVIES & CO.,) 


616-643 





Wedding-Cards 


Engraved and Printed in a Superior Maaner by 
HYATT; 
Cor. of Maiden lane and Broadway. 


. 
Fine Tea-Trays, 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, STEEL FIRE SE&TS, 
POCKET AND TABLE CUTLERY, 


626-633 





In great variety, at the 
HOUSE-FURNISHING STORE 
Of WHITE & NICHOLS, 
No. 208 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


BE INDEPENDENT. 
THE AMERICAN MONTHLY and THE N. Y. INDEPEND- 
ENT are sent to New Subscribers for one year for $2; Six 
months, $1. 
Address 


620-622 





Ht. M. PLATT, 
Box 2,756, New York. 
Specimens sent for 6 cents. THE AMERICAN MONTHLY, 
three months on trial, for 25 cents ; one year, $1 25. 
(GF The offer of Webster's Dictionary as a Premium for 5 
Subscribers ($6 25) to The American Monthly holds good ontr 
a 1, 1861, AND WILL THEN BE FINALLY WITHDRAWN, 


The South Will Not Secede. 


HARRINGTON demands all their Cotton for the 


NEW YORK CARPET LINING COMPANY, 
Housekeepers require it 
FOR CARPET LINING. 
Hotel-Keepers require it 
FOR BED COMFORTABLES. 
Upholsterers require it 
FOR STOEK IN TRADE. 


BATTS FOR THE MARKET. 
EVERY MERCHANT, UPHOLSTERER, HOTEL- 
KEEPER, AND HOUSEKEEPER 

USE NO OTHER, 
BUY NO OTHER, 
OR SELL NO OTHER THAN 


HARRINGTON’S 


PATENT CARPET LINING, MAMMOTH COTTON 
BATTING, AND BEB COMFORTABLES, 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE MARKET. 


7. 
J. R. Harrington, 
PATENTEE AND AGENT FOR THE 
NEW YORK CARPET LINING COMPANY, P 
Office and Warcrooms, No. 440 Pearl streot, N. Y¥. 








Merchants soguiee 
COTTON 





N. B.—We particularly cal! attention te our Bed Comfortables, 
which we sell at the following low prices according to size and 
quality, viz., $9, $10, $13, $14, $18, and $24 per dozen. Mer- 
chants will do well to call and examine before purchasing else- 
where. O3lte 


Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 
is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussels,) Three- 
ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, etc., 
at prices far below any quoted in our city. __ 63nte 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


PARIAN STATUARY, 
ELABORATE PARIAN VASES, 
Ricn CUT GLASS, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 


ETC., ETC. 
At the 


Brooklyn China Warehouse, 


NOS. 2238 AND 240 FULTON STREET. 
628-634 OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No. 139 Atlantic street 
BROOKLYN. 





sively circulated Rurnat, Liregary, axp Famity Wrex.ty News- 
PAPER in America—or that it is published by D. D. T. Moons, 
Rochester, N. Y., at $2 per annum, and much less to clubs, for 
which liberal indtcements are offered. The publisher sends 
specimens, show-bills, inducements, etc., free 632 








S KAT 


Of all kinds from 25 cents to 25 dollars. 
skating line (except ponds) to suit all ages, sexes, tastes, and 
purses. 


Everything in the 


CONOVER & WALKER, Hardware Dealers, 
No. 474 Broadway, between Grand and Broome sta. 
Gut-of-town orders attended to carefully. 629-632 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 


Nevers, Copland & M'Laren, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


THOS. FAYE & CO., 
257 
Broadway, 


DIRROTLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
or 
PAPER-HANGINGS, 

HAVE ON HAND, and are now receiving in store, the largest 
and most varied assortment of PAPER-HANGINGS and DECO- 
RATIONS in the country, including every article in their line, 
which they offer at the lowest market prices, at 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


(3 Great Iaducements offvred to Cash Buyors. 

te’ Artistic Deceraters sent te any part of the 
Country. 

(> ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 





629-654 





PAPER-HANGINGS., 


A LARGE AND SPLENDID 


or 
French, English, and American 


PAPER-HANGINGS, 


SELLING OFF BELOW COST TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS, 


Charles Hobbs & Son, 


Ne. S29 BROADWAY. 


STOCK 


N.B.—The Painting business will be continued at the above 
number as heretofore. 621-633 





The True Remedy for Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
—It is acknowledged on all hands that the Oxygenated Bitters 
are the true remedy for these complaints. They are free from 
alcohol, and contain, judiciously combined with hygienic sub 
stances, oxygen, the chief vital clement. 132 














Concentrated Leaven 


FOR 


BREAD, TEA-CAKES, 


ALL KINDS OF PASTRY, Etc., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDW. CHAMBERLIN & CO., 


MAKING 





Proprietors of Shawmut Chemical Works, 


NO. 33 INDIA ST., BOSTON 


Concentrated Leaven 
Is the result of careful chemical research. Brean of att kinds, 
made by using it, is light, more digestible and nutritious, has an 
agreeable natural taste, is less liable to sour, will retain its mois- 
ture longer than by any other process, and the whole prepara- 
tion for the oven need not exceed ten minutes 


See Directions in each Package for making Break- 
fast and Tea Rolls; Loaf Bread ; Brown Bread ; Buckwheat 
Cakes ; Sponge Cake; Corn Cake; Cup Cake ; Ladies’ Cake ; 
Webster Cake; Muffins; Apple Pudding; Highland Cake ; 
Graham Bread; Boston Brown Bread; Dumplings; Cham- 
bers-street Cake; Sponge Cake; Jumbles; Election Cake ; 
Seft Sugar Ginger Bread; Mard Sugar Ginger Bread ; Sil- 
ver Cake ; Doughnuts; Butter Pudding ; Jonny Cake ; G 
Cake ; Japanese Cake ; Union Cake; and every variety of 
Pastry. 

For sale by ali the principal druggists and grocers 

GEORGE H. BATES, Wholesale Agent, 





632if No. 189 Pearl Street, New York 
TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
YHE ADVERTISER, HAVING BEEN RE« 


stored to health in a few weeks by a very simple remedy, 
after having suffered several years with a severe lung affection, 
and that dread disease, Consumption, is anxious to make known 
to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure, 
To all who desire it, he will send a capy of the prescription 





SHIRTS TO ORDER, from best Materials. Complete measure, 
careful cutting, and 
NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on application. 592-642 


Fall Boots and Shoes 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
MODERATE PRICES. 


WATEINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 
P. 3.—Boys’ Boots and Shoes made a specialty. 


Y DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER, 


PERR 
This unparalicied ration i: receiving 
of its derful efficacy in 
testimonials woo 
to 





BROADWAY. 
631te 










removing 
offered 


used, (free of charge,) with the directions for preparing and 

using the same, which they will find a scrae Cure for Consrmp- 

Ton, AsTuMA, Broxcuitis, ete. The anly object of the advertiser 

in sending the Prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread 

information which he conceives to be invaluable, and he hopes 

every sufferer will try his remedy, as 
and may prove & blessing. 

Parties wishing the preseription will please address 
EDWARD A, WILSON, 
Williamsburg, 
Kings county, New York. 

ALUABLE TO ALL WHO USE THE PEN OR 

PENCIL.—Saaver’s Patent Eraser xp Borsisurr, PEn- 

CU. SHARPENER, etc., all neatly combined in one small, tasteful 


it will cost them nothing, 


REY, 


632-635 





rm. , 
“It is a most ingenious contrivance, answering so many pur- 


«Tt gives'a neatly finished point to the lead, without soiling 


gers least."—N. Y. Tribune. 
ba ta ~h- d= contrivance, and will be found useful on 
99. r B. Silliman, Jr., Yale College. 


every writing -"—Prof. . 
sale tation: Send for a Circular. 
ht was ~s A. G. SHAVER, New Haven, Ct 





8 
I 
come from every 
Ugenoe, andevery rank of life. Sold 633 





5 
Songs for the Sorrowing. 


BY H. WN. 


With an Intreduction by 


| WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, D.®, 


1 vol. 12m, muslim plain, price 75 cents. 
” “ * gilt edge, $1. 


“ Be like the bird, that halting in hor flight 
Awhile, om boughs toe slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her, and yet sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings.” 
x —Victor Hugo. 
Extract from the Introduction. 

“Tt is believed that the Christian will find much in the poet ry 
to win and repay the attentionasked for. Of more literary finish 
th.n her earlier lines, it shows glimpses of the same genius, cul- 
ture, and warm affectionateness, that made her the object of true 
regard ¢o her friends. 

“ And ythe mother now sends forth this memorial, blessing God 
for such a « “hild, and for the testimony which that child gave to 
the sufficiens, ¥ 4nd immutability of the Gospel as a support ia 
earth’s heavien ©#!amitics, and to its value in the anticipations 
it opens of that , better world where the friends in Christ, now 
removed, may be 0 "° day rejoined, and where Christ shail, by 
his now assembled pe »ple, be praised more worthily, and be re- 
sembled more vividly a nad more entirely.” 

From The New York Observer. 

“The Songs are all by one who has tasted the bitterness of sor- 
row, and her poetical effusions °° tinted with grief. They will 
find sympathizing readers, an ‘' ™any will be consoled aad 
strengthened as they read.” 


From The Americm.* Baptist. 

* These poetic effusions are of more th 0 ordinary merit, being 
fragmentary memorials of one gifted 4 0d accomplished. She 
was the author of ‘Jacqueline Pascal, to the preparation of 
which she applied herself so closely as to im Pair her frail consti. 
tution, and these poems were composed dun '9£ the confinement 
of a sick-room.” 632 


‘6 TR\HE PLAN OF THIS Wo. 'K COVERS 
the whole field of what is known as, ‘tural History, 
and the knowledge possessed in al! branches of 





the Scienoe is 


given in a lucid and thoreughly systematic f ‘™.”—Buffate 
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Courter. 


|Martin’s Natural Hisi ory, 


CONTAINING 


TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO BEA \UTI- 
FULLY COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS™ 


Being a translation of the celebrated German work by Ma ‘rtia, 
adapted to the American market, with many igrportant¢4ddi 
tions and emendations. 


FIRST SERIES, 486 PAGES, 12/0. 


I.—Mammatia. 
Il.—Birds. 
IM.— Reptilia. 


Class 


PRICE ONY DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS 


Martin’s Natural History, 


SECOND SERIES, 480 PAGES, 120 
Class IV.—Fishes. 
V.— Mollusca. 
VI.—Insecta. 
Vegetable Kingdom. 
Mineralogy. 


Price One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 


The German edition of this work has already had the oxtaer- 
dinary sale of 


THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES 


From The Boston Courier. 

“A very excellent and much needed compendium of Natural 
History. The Germans are as yet ahead of every other nation 
in the popularization of science, and Martin's work is the best 
and most complete of its kind.” 


From The Courier and Enquirer, 

* A complete text-book of Natural History, and suited alike fer 
the student and the general reader, has long been desired, To pre- 
pare such a work required no little ability and patience, and he 
who has undertaken to do it is a German scholar—one eminently 
fitted for it. Within a reasonable space he has condensed all the 
available information respecting the animal, vegetable, and min- 
eral kingdoms. Such a work, then, as this of MARrin’g is one 
which every person interested in the study of natural history 
ought to possess.” 

From The 

“This is certainly an exceedingly well-arranged and well-illus- 
trated hand-book of Natural History. The plates are artisticallg 

xecuted, and---a very important point---colored with skill aad 
good taste." 


Boston Post 


From Fowler's Life [llustrated. 


“One gréat reason why mere attention has not been bestowed 
upon the study of Natural History is to be found in the ill adap- 
tationof the hitherto existing books upon the subject to the pop- 
ular wants. ‘ Goldsmith's Animated Nature’ is old, and does not 
represent the more recent discoveries, and Goodrich is too vol 
uminousand expensive to be gener silly read. The present volume 
supplies in some good degree the desideratum that has been se 


long felt in this department, and will on that account no doubt 


command a large sale. It is got up in good style, is characterized 
by clear and simple classifications and deseriptjons, and is illus 


trated by numerous engravings. The study of Natural History 


is ever ennobling and expanding to the mind, and we are pleased 
te believe that it will be considerably facilitated and encouraged 
by the appearance of these volumes.” 632 





Rev. H. Bushnell, D.D. 


(. SCRIBNER, N« 124 Grand street, New York, hag j 
ready, 
The Character of Jesus--- 
forbidding his possible classification with men By Honsea 
Busune.s, DD. Printed on beautiful tinted paper, and bound 


in neat antique style, 
ents. 
In this little volume we reprint, with the consent of the author, 
the 10th chapter of his Treatise on Nature and the Supernatural, 
This chapter, taken as a sketch of the self-evidencing, 
human character of Christ, has attracted much 
we Trave been solicited many 


carmined edges, etc., 1 vol, 18mo, price 58 


s iper 
attention; and 
ver, in the various notioes 


times o 


and reviews of the book, as well as by private readers, to give it 
to the public by itself. This, too, we do the more readily, that it 
makes a complete wl hy itself, and is in a style to be read by 


multitudes who probably will not undertake to master the more 


elaborate and diffcultarcgument of which it is only asubordinate 
member, 
NOW READY, 
Sixth Edition of Rev. Dr. Bushnell’s Sermons far the New Life. 
i vol. 12mo, $1 25. 
Fifth Edition of Rey. Dr. Bushnell'’s Nature and the Supez 
natural. 1 vol. octavo, $2. 
READY NEXT WEEK, 
An entirely new edition, revised and enlarged, of 
7 ° . 
Christian Nurture. 
BY REV. H, BUSHNELL, D.D. 
1 vol. 12mo, $1 “by 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on. receipt of price, 6a 








Agents Wanted. 


A® ENTS WANTED IN ALL PAWK?S OF 


New England 


To canvass for th@ 


Most Popular and Saleable Books Puniished, 
to whom the 
LARGEST COMMISSION WILL BE PAID. 
lor partiewars of Ageney address 
Cc. RR. CHAFFEE, 
No, 73 Main atreet, 
Speingfield, Memes 


622-635 





1861.) 


“BEAUTY OF HOLINESS.” 


THE “HIGHER LIFE,” SANCTIFICATION, 
OR PERFECT LOVE, 
THE CHRISTIAN’'S DUTY, JOY, AND PRIVII hG@k 
Illustrated by 
Sermons, Essays, Correspoudeace. and Exppriences 
ef Talented and Devoted Christians of all De- 
nominations. 


The Independent of New York #ay Bs pages contain maay 
pieces, both selected and original, which are well calculat ate 
promote an elevated Christian experience 

Published monthly with 32 Pages in each number, at ONE 
DOLLAR per year in advanee. 

@2 will secure for One Year the Magaaine to any person ind 
The Independent to any wow subscriber 

Address REV. M. FRENCH, 

No. 5 Beekman street, New York 


b3e-634 
imen Nambers sent grat ert 


Spe 


ALL PARTS OF THE 


AGENTS WANTED IN nee ee eupalat 


West to eell, by Subserij 
“lables nok to our employ are making 14 J vc Pag $100 pec 
sap vad , 7. W. CUNDALL, 

sre No. 159 Summit street, 
Toledo, Ohio 
N.B.—We want two or three local agents for thestate of Mickh- 
igan ie cap furnish from $300 to $500 capital. ©To an enter- 
prising man this offers a rare chance to establish a permanent 
and profitable business. 622-635 


HE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
T STATES. — Just published in neat pamphiet form. 
Single copies, 3 cents; $2 per hundred, The Trades ied 
ROSS & TOUSEY, Wholesale Agents, No. 121 Nassqu street, or 
by the Publishers, FRANCIS HART & CO.,, No. & ve 
street, N. Y, $32-633 


on, some 
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y, when we had shops opened to sell infidel publications, 
nd when we had ten or twelve infidel periodicals circu- 
ating their thousands in Manchester and neighborhood. 
gut of these publications there were few, ifany, that had 
hurvived the quiet progress of God's truth, and the com- 
mon eense of the working-men.” 





LIFE. 
Tis a mythic river 
Flowing for ever 
To a boundless, 
Tathomless sea. 
What is its source, 
And what its course, 
No chart may tell us, 
No eye can see ;— 
But the goal we pray 
Is a golden day— 
The golden day of Eternity. 


MR. RAREY, AND HOW HE 
HORSES. 


LECTURE IN NEW 

Mr. Rarey, the world-renowned horse-tamer, lec- 
tured at Niblo’s, in this city, last week. A great 
crowd, a perfect jam, greeted his appearance. The 
stage had been suitably prepared by laying a false 
stage over it, spon which a thick matting was spread, 
and this was strewn deep with sawdust, tan-bark, and 
fragrant English hay—the peculiarly sweet odor of 
ihe latier pervading the whole lower floor. The 
background represented a well-arranged stable-yard. 

He began his lecture by introdueing the celebrated 
English horse Crutser, whom nobody ever could 
tame until Mr. Rarey took hold of him. After having 
made him doeile, he brought him to this country for 
exhibition. The conquered horse stalked toward the 
foot-lights, pricked up his ears, deliberately sur- 
veyed the house, and showed no evidence of having 
ever been unmanageable. Rarey introduced to the 
udience several Which he had never seen 
efore, and which had been sent to him that he might 
ry his skill upon them. One of these was a wild 
from South America, which had never been 
oken except to a halter. All the animals were 
med successfully, the time cecupied with each not 
xcecding fifteen minutes. We give a few extracis 
om his remarks. 


How to Approach a Horse. 
Never run @@ a horse, said he. 
empting to catch a horse, grab at him, thus, (here 
uiting the action to the word, Mr. Rarey rushed 
iolently at the horse, that naturally jumped back.) 
Rarey then feinted a grap at his bridle, which he also 
sisted. ‘Then, catching the bridle, he pulled with 
Jl his might, while the horse pulled stiffly in an op- 
osite direction. This was kept up perhaps five 
minutes, till the horse, knewing who. what, or 
where he was, pranced and kicked, plunged and 
eared, and shied one way and then another, as if he 
was distracted. That, resumed the lecturer, is the 
popular way of catching and quieting a horse. How 
vould you like it if, meeting a friend in the street, you 
should be caught by your nose? [Laughter.] Not 
much. . Well, the horse is just as sensitive about his 
nose as you are about vours. Treat him kindly, use 
him gently, and you can handle his head with perfect 
mpunity ; and not only that, but he will rest it against 
ou, will smell of you, and put his head in your 
worceket, it it’s big enouch. 


How to Shoe a Horse. 

[ have often, said he, been angry with farriers for 
the bungling and careless way in which they took hold 
of a hoof when about to shoe There is a right 
anda wrong Way. Don't grab at it as if it was a 
roasted apple ia a furnace, but begin thus—pat the 
horse's neck, pat bis shoulder, lean yourself familiarly 
against the upper part of his leg, run your hand gently 
and soothingly down to his foot, and then easily, 
steadily (not steady by jerks) take it up—all motive 
lor resistance being absent, the foot will lie peacefully 
in the hand, the nerves are relaxed, and you can throw 
it up and up, so, and there will be no treuble. 


Kicking in the Harness. 

[ will here say a few words about the reasons which 
impel horses to kick when in harness. They kick 
because they are afraid—looking back, they see the 
wheels running after them, and they at once think— 
for think they do—that they ought to run too, and so 
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up With the horse, and he finding that he can’t get 
away, becomes still more frightened, begins to kick, 
and kicking, gets hurt, and being hurt, continues his 
fear until the wagon is smashed to pieces. Now, if 
the horse had been shown the wagon, had nosed it, 
and been aware of its peaceful nature, he would not 
have been afraid. If not, he will do the same every 
Lime he is put before a wagon. j 
Mounting. 

In mounting a horse, many people go to work with 
the wrong end first, as indeed they do about every- 
thing. 11's us simple as possible. You don’t want to 
have all of your weight come on one side of the 
horse; if you do, the saddle is drawn on onegside, 
and it is not easy for the horse to sustain it, but.you 
should do so—place your hand on his neck, bearing 
so that the hand shall balance the foot, then spring 
lightly in. You can do this as well when the saddle 
s ungirded as when tightly fastened. 





» ° VA? 
foreign #thescellanp. 
A Peep at Garibaldi in his House at Caprera. 
Ar Caprera, in Garibaldi’s house, at break of day all 
are astir, and every one preparing himself for his own 
occupation, so that on the little square facing the 


house you sce on one side Col. D-——— sharpening a 
knife, on the other /——— mending a spade ; Menotti 
his son, trying a musket; KB———, who with a needle 


inends nets ; G -selecting the seeds; and. inside 
the house, the daughter’s good governess preparing 
some coflee for these working people. Then each goes 
ut hi one to the direction of the plow, 
other to the plantation of the vine, which is to be 
tried; some devoting themselves to fishing, others to 
e chase, and the General to survev all, to direct all, 
electing the best agricultural systems that his mind 
ggests to him. Towerd mid-day a slight and sober 
ollation, where, seated around an old walnut table, 
belonging to drawing or entrance room,” they narrate 
» each other their campestral feats, interspersed by 
lations of War episodes, of military adventures, and 
t hundred other things, which render that familiar in- 
lercourse so exquisitely agreeable. Then the dauzh- 
lor, ad impromptu, makes the house resound with the 
i1ceords of an excellent piano, (sole luxurious article of 
irniture he possesses at Caprera,) and begins playing 
ihe allegro, “Dagliela avanti un passo,” followed by 
iat here prohibited 2 Tiatia”—hymns 
Which recall so much grief and so many national joys. | 
\fter breakfast each resumes his occupation again, to | 
nieet at the frugal evening dinner, where certainly no | 
one envies the regal repast shared in gilded saloo.s. i 
At night, after a short walk, the Dietatur retires to his } 
own little room, and there, alone with his thougiits, 
meditates on the future destiny of [taly. Government 
sent to Maddalena, for the Dietator’s disposal the na- | 
tional steamer Washington—the same that se greatly | 
ussisted at the disembarkation on terra firma. Gari- | 
aldi, however gratified at such empressement, would | 
not allow that the State should suffer an expenditure 
| 
} 
| 


business 
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Which he thought unnecessary, and nobly refused the 
offer, Last week he, with various friends, went to 
fhe Sardinian coast to hunt. Wardly was Garibaldi's 
irrival known than a thousand fires shone on the sur- 
ounding hill summits, and naultitudes of mountaineers 
hastened from every part. 


Among those villages he 
<pent a happy 


day ° 

French Celebrities. 

Mons. Edouard About lives out of town at Severn. 
Mons. Emily de Girardin has moved to Enghien. 
Mons. de Lamartine will live on the edge of the Bois 
de Boulougne, with yoting Alexander Dumas and Ros 

ini for neighbors. Mons, St. Mare Girardin has fled 
Paris for one of the villages in the neighborhood. 
‘ons. Meissonier lives at Poissy. Madame George 
sand has long deserted us for Nohant. Paris is every 
day becomming too expensive to live in, except for those 
who can pay 87,000 or $12,000 a year house-rent. 
'o think twenty years ago Paris was the cheapest 


| interest, and eminently adapted at the present time te quickea 


trines, with Scriptural and logical proofs, and notices of the more 
| important objections brought against them. 





place on the Continent! It is now expensive, thanks 
lo the $63,000,000 which have been spent on it within 
Ue last few years, tearing dawn houses and opening 
streets ; for such is the enormous sum of money spent 
on these objeets. France will continue to doomsday 
the country where they made tapestry before broad- 
vloth ; finery here will always take precedence over 
e.—Correspondence from Paris. 


A Brave Soldier. 

Wien Garibaldi was in Sicily a dwarfish, deformed 
ic man presented himself as a volunteer, but was 
tfused by the committee. Nothing daunted, he went 

to Garibaldi, and begged the General to aceept him. 
llere again he was refused. After one of the first 
battles the little individual came up to Garibaldi, and 
joyfully exclaimed, « See, General, you would not 
lake me; bat you could net prevent my coming. I 
have fought well, indeed I have, and I am wounded, 
too! Garibaldi, who recognized the man, replied, 
“Ah! bravo! and where are you wounded 2” _ After 
some hesitation the other showed a wound between 
his shoulders. “ Oh, fie!’ said Garibaldi, “ wouaded 
‘n the back. I knew you would never be anything 
goo.” The soldier retired quite confused and 
ashamed. Another battle soon followed, and it was 
scarcely over when the poor fellow again aceosted his 
chief. © Here Iam, General, wounded again, but this 
Une on the right side ;” and pointing toa wound Jia 


Progress ia France. 


The date of the return of the Empress of the French 
to Paris after her short sojourn in this country has 
been chosen by the Emperor to perform an act of 
grace which goes far to prove his good-will toward 
Great Britian, On Monday last the Montteur noti- 
fied that at and after the commencement of 1861 the 
proces system will be abolished in regard to all 

rilish subjects, who are thenceforth to be admitted 
into and allowed to circulate through France, without 
being restricted by the petty regulations which here- 
tofore have prevailed. This deeree can scarcely be 
long confined to the British nation, for there will be 
some slight difficulty in distinguishing British subjects 
from other nations. The first step has been taken 
toward the total demolition of this relic of barbarism, 
and France must ere long be free to all comers.—Dial, 
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NO. CXC.—FOR JANUARY, 1861. 
CONTENTS. 
Articir 1.—Cotton and the Cotton Trade. 
Iil.—Guiseppe Garibaldi. 
Iil.—Tempora!l Power of the Church. 
1V.—Sir William Hamilton's Metaphysics. 
V.—Charles Rdbert Leslie. 
Vi.—Illuminating Gas. 
V1l.—Truebner’s Guide to American Literature. 
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Tree Norto AMERICAN Review has now attained its 190th num- 
ber, or 92d volume, haying been published without intermission 
for nearly fifty years. It is far the oldest American periodical 
devoted to general literature and science ; and its reputation has 
been steadily maintained, both in this country and in Europe, as 
the leading journal of the United States witain its appropriate 
department. 

Among its editors and contributors are found most of our 
eminent men of letters, of all parties and sects, and from al 
portions of the country. It has always maintained a distinctive 
American character; preserving neutrality upon all domestic 
questions between various religious sects and political parties, 
but aiming to expoundand defend the general doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and the general principles of our republican institutions. 
Its articles are frequently republished and referred to in England, 
and even tranalated into the Continental languages, as authori- 
tative expositions of American opinion. Republican yet con- 
servative in their tone, they have, it is believed, contributed 
essentially toward the formation and guidance of this opinion. 

Tne Review is published on the Ist of January, April, July, 
and October, in numbers of nearly three hundred pages each, at 
five Wollars a year. 

A new volume commences with the present number. ° 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, LEE & CO., publishers, 
631-632 No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


THE OHIO FARMER. 
THE OHIO FARMER. 
100,000 Agents Wanted! 
100,000 Agents Wanted! 


See THE INDEPENDENT of December 6th and 13th for de- 
tails about THE OHIO FARMER. : 

SPECIMENS SkNT Faer. Address 

631-632 THO. BROWN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LORD'S DEALINGS 


GEORGE 


kdited and Condensed by Rev. I... WAYLAND, 


Witt 


An Introduction by Francis Wayland, D.D. 
12moe, cloth, $1 25, 

GEORGE MULLER is a living man, the founder and man- 
ager of the famous Orpuan Asyiv™ at Bristol, England. This 
work contains the entire history of the origin and growth of that 
remarkable institution, whereby seven hundred orphans are now 
amply provided fer, with no fund or collecting agencics to 
rely upon, but only prayer to God. The narative is one of great 


the faith of all who believe in the power of prayer. 


EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. 
BY 
NEHEMIAH ADAMS, D.D., 
“ The Friends of Christ,” “ Christ a Friend,” “ The 
Communion Sabbath,” etc. 


Author of 


-$1 25. 
This worth is a familiar exposition of the Evangelical Doc- 


Royal 12mo, cloth 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE ROMANCE OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Paras Henry Gossx. 
WITH NUMEROUS ELEGANT ILLUSTRATIONS. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

This new volume by Dr. Gosse is one of the most attractive issues 
of the season. Its charming descriptions and admirable illustra- 
tions are giving ita marked popularity. The first edition was 
exhausted in a few days. 


The Pulpit of the American Revolution : 
OR, THE POLITICAL SERMONS OF THE PERIOD OF 1776. 
Br Joun Wrixeatx Taorsnton, A.M. 
2mo, cloth, $1 25. 
An interesting remembrancer of the times of '76, 
amount of fresh historical illustrations. 


The Year of Grace ; 
A HISTORY OF THE REVIVAL IN IRELAND IN 1859. 
Br Rev. Wiitam Gragox. 


12mo, cloth, $1 25, 
A soul-stirring record of a most wonderful work. 


The Still Hour; 
OR, COMMUNION WITH GoD. 
By Avustix Pups, p.p. 
a l6mo, cleth, 38, 

A charming book, of which thirty thousand copies were seld 
last year. 

{Ce For dale by all booksellers. Any work sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
Ne. 59 Washington street, Bosten. 

631-632 

“MUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 
“ FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
UNPARALLELED CHEAPNESS. 

We invite special attention to the extraordinary cheapness of 
THE MONTHLY SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER. Only $5 for 
100 copies for one year. Tax Sunpay-Scnoot BANNER, an illus- 
trated paper for children, is J ny monthly and weekly. 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, for Teachers and Families, is 


nblished weekly. Only $1 per annum. y 
P\punday-scheols are requested to send in their subscriptions 


with a large 









“VHE EARLY PHYSICAL DRG ” 
uY AMERICAN PEOPLE.—Just published ~easer F 


siciag Jo the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, A on 
the abow?e subject, the cause of Neryous De’ 4 1 ony 
and M: us, detailing reliable and scientific aids and treat- 
ment for cura. It will be sent by maf, in envelop, on re- 
ception of two shree-cent our ‘ 
Address _ DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Laing and Hygienic Institute, and Ph n | 
of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 








250 PER ANNUM.—SELECT FAMILY 
School for Boys, at Fongeh ie, N. Y. . For Gir- 
culars apply to A. B. WIGGIN, A.3f., rinetpal’ 632-633 

AMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LAD#ES, 
Brookfield, Mass.—Mrs. Benjamin will reopen ‘her school - 
or the 7th of January. Referencas ; sot the A BuC.. 
F. M., Bostonand New York ; Rey. J. P, Thompson,.D.D., New 4 
York ; Prof. J. Tatlock, LL.D., Williams College. —* 630-632" 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FO a YOUNG Las 
ies, Br t.—For circula ress the Princi 
Miss EMILY NELSON, me Phyto . 


INSURANCE, 


NEW YORK 
Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, New York. 
Accumulated Assets — — cesses s Gl, 767,133 24 
Income from premiums and interest on investments 

in 1859 rimiod ‘ pada 561,384 20 
Amount of claims paid on deaths In 1859.. 242,045 60 
Amount of policies paid to members, families, and creditors, since 
organized, 

OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 
Dividends made annvatty, and, being & PURELY mUTGAL Com- 
pany, ALL THE PROFITS go to the assured. . 

Husbands can insure their lives for the exclusive benefit of 
their wives and children. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Aetuary. 
CORNELIUS BOGERT, M.D. 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D, 
592-26teow 


Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 


AGENCY No. 11 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
Accumulated Fund. .. $3,700,000 
Paid out fer Dividends Declared 1,450,000 


The Company was organized in 1845, upon the purely mutual 
principle. It now possesses more assets for its liabilitiesthan any 
other Life Insurance company in this country. DIVIDENDS are 
declared annually, and are Paip to aid the insured in settling 
future premiums. Notes are taken for half of life premiums, 
Papers and information furnished (without charge} by the under- 


_ EDUCATION, __ 














4 ; Medical Examiners, 





signed. DIVIDEND DECLARED January 1, 1860, 45 per cent, 
JOS. L. & L, P. LORD, Agents. ~ 
Oct. 25, 1860, P 622-647 





EAGLE AN 
LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
13807. 


THIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPRRATION 
OVER 


50 YEARS, 
Assets - - $25,000,000. 


Income over $5,000 per diem. 


ALBION 








Prospectus, with rates, and every lafermation, can bs had on 
application te 


R. 8S. BUCHANAN, 


No. 44 WALL STREBET. 


SECURITY 
Fire Insurance Company, 


631-634 





No, 31 PINE STREET. 
GABM CAPIPAL........cccccccccrscccess $500,000 00 
SURPLUS, OCT. 1, 1860................ 134,402 02 


. -. 8634,402 02 
CHEAPEST AND SAFEST 


NET ASSETS...... 


MODE 
INSURANCE. 


DEALERS RECEIVE 


or 


735 PER‘'CENT. OF NET PROFITS, 


WITHOUT INCURRING ANY LIABILITY WHATEVER. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Pres’t. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Pres't. 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. e 583-634" 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
Chickering & Sons, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
(SINCE 1823,) 
No. 694 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Since the period in which Jonas CHICKERING established this 
house, 22,560 Pianos have been sonstructed and finished wnder 
his supervision, and that of his sons, for the superiority of which 


49 PRIZE MEDALS 
have been awarded them at 
EXHIBITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
BRING THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION, 





hey also received the 
PRIZE MEDAL 
At the World's Fair in London, in 1851. 

The names of Thalberg, Benedict, and 1). Black need enly to 
be referred to to show of what 4 class the judges upon this occa- 
sion were composed. 

The attention of the public 
Scales Plain and Overstrung 

GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 
which, for quality, strength, and purity of tone, delicacy of 
action, and general style ef finish, are unsurpassed by any 
Pianos now offered to the public. This fact has been attested to 
by the leading artiste of this country and of Europe. 

It may be satisfactory to our patrons and friends among the 
public at large, to state that testimonials have been received 
from all the leading artists who have visited, or are now residing 
in the United States, a few of whose names we append 

GoOTTSCUALK, J, N. Pycnowsk1, 

LEOPOLD pk Mrvzr J, Benepicr, 

ALFRED JAEL1., M. StRakoscu, 

Ww. ScHARFPNBERG JULLIEN, 

R. Horrmay, ARTHUR NAPOL®ON, 

J, Burks, K. GoLpBeca, 

S. THALKFRG, FE. Mczto, 

GUSTAV SATTER, Mme. Loviss Anezt, 

And many others. 








is speci ally re quested to the new 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC, 


# Recent developments having made fully apparent the 
fact that there are numerous imitations of our “trade-mark” 
throughout the United States, and there being for us no legal 
means of redress for such attempts to impose upon the public by 
a spurious article, and thus lessen our reputation as manufac- 
turers, we have deemed it judicious, as the only way to put our 
friends and customers on their guard against imposition, to say 
to them that all Pianos made by us bear upon the “ name-board” 


and upon the “ sounding-board” the addreag of the firm in full, 





with the number of the Piano in plain ovmerals between the 
two lines. 

Should afly person have in his possession, or become aware of 
the existence of any of the counterfeit instruments above referred 
to, an advisal of the same to us would be considered as an espe- 
cial favor. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


ARE THE SOLK AGENTS FOR THIS STATE OF 
CELEBRATED 


Melodions & Harmoniums 


MANUPACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 

These instruments are equally adapted for the use of the 
Parlor, Church, School and Lecture Rooms, and can be purchased 
at prices ranging from 60 to 400 dollars. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address upon spplication 
bo 


THE 


CHICKERING & SONS, 








his breast, he fell dead at Garibaldi’s feet. 


— G. 8. SCOFIELD, 
Am. S.-S. Union Depository, 
682432 Now599 Broadway, N. ¥. 


62164 Ne. 6041 Broadway, New York. 
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MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
FOURTKENTH STREET, 
Cor. of Third avenue. 
For a quarter of & century the instruments manufactured at 
the above establishment have ranked among the first in the 
country.. In durability, strength, and deficacy of tone and 
touch, they are highly appreciated by all who have given them 
a trial. The proprietor, by giving his personal atten- 
tion to the manufacture of each instrument, in all its details, is 
enabled to guarantee superior excellence and reliability in every 
respect. 612-26teowPet 


Raven, Bacon & Co. 


OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 








-We are now offering, on favorable terms, a full assortment of 

Piano-Fortes, al! of which are of our-own manufacture, and war- 

ranted in every respect. By permission we refer to the under- 

signed parties, who, from experience for many years, 

con recommend our instruments, as to their quality and dura- 

y: 

Winstow, Lanter’ & Co., 

Bowery, Hoimes & Co., 

Broxaw, Butter & Co., 

Hasrencrst & Smita, 

THomas Owen & Son, 

Meraick & Bui, 

Caspr, Howarp, Sanoer & Co., 
And others. 


WAREROOMS, NO. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY. 
612-634 
PIANO-FORTES. 


$150. By the introduction of machinery in $150. 


o manufacturing of Piano-Fortes, we are now able to offer to 
the public a 7 octave rosewood PIANO, containing all the modern 
improvements, for $150 cash, of mere perfect workwanship than 
has usually been sold for $300 or $400 by the old method of 
manufacturing. We respectfully invite all dealers.and the pub- 
lic to call anc examine these new instruments at 
GROVESTEIN & HALE'S, 
629-632 Corner Canal and Hudson sta., N. Y. 


STODART PIANOS. 
 §$todart & Morris, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


Warcrooms, NS. 506 Broadway, Opposite St. 
Nicholas Hotel. 

Grand, Square, and Piceola. Pronounced by Professors, Ama- 
teurs, and over 15,000 families who have them in use, to be the 
best Pianos manufactured. 

Every instrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lowest 
prices and on accommodating terms. 631tf 


IANOB, MELODIONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 
and all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MU- 
SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and al! kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 
the lowest possible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains, from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodions to rent, and rent 
allowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same, 
556-636 HORACE WATERS, Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 


PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
tl ALLET, DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOS- 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, ean always be 
seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to $175. 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent applied on 


purchase. Pianostuned, T. S. BERRY, Marble Building, 
632-f183 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


FURS. i 
FURS! CLOAKS! FURS! 
J. J. Benson, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FANCY FURS. 


E. D. Mogaaw & Co., 
Coiaats & Co., 

J. H. Ransom & Co., 
Berts, NicHoLs & Co., 
Suetpon, Hort & Co., 
Jossru Fou.ke’s Sons, 
Ivison, Parnner & Co., 























Aa Elegant Display ef 
CL@AKS 
Of the best Materials, at REASONABLE PRICES. 


CANAL STREET, 
63itf 310 


Opposite Mercer street. 
y] 7 ~ 
FINE FURS! 
Groat reduction of price in 
LABIES’ FURS! 
I am now selling my stock of MINK and other FURS at 20 


per cent. discount on former prices, and invite the attention of 
buyers to the LARGEST and BEST selected stock in the market. 


BIGLOW’S OLD ESTABLISHED HAT AND FUR STORE, 
No. 165 Futten st., Brooklyn. 629-632 


303 CANAL STREET. 909g 


FURS! 


LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SABLF, 
MINK, ETC., ETC. 


HATS AND CAPS. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, BOYS’, AND INFANTS’, in great variety» 
and especially sulted to the season, The most novel and 
beautiful are those exclusively belonging to and manufactured 
for this eatablishment. 





GAITERS, BOOTS, AND SHOES, 
LADIES’, MISSES’, BOYS’, AND INFANTS’. 
Boys’ and Youth's Balmoral Clumped-soled boets—very fine 

article. Warranted to wear. 


PLEECE-LINER LEGGINGS OF BAWDEN. 
These are a specialty, and can be obtained from no other source, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND LADIES’ AND JUVENILE 
FURNISHING GOODS, EMBROIDERY AND 
SADDLES SILK, SEWING-SILKS. 





SPOOL-SILK, AND COTTON TWIST AND THREAD FOR 
SEWING-MACHINES OR HAND-SEWING. 





This establishment has now taken the highest stand. 
universally conceded that for intrinsic value in the articles, for 
elegance in style, aud novelty in fashion, this is THF House, and 
stands unrivaled. 


THOMAS REYNOLDS, 
a. = 3 303 


626-632 TuHReEZ 


AL STREET, 


Doors West or Broapwar. 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mitchell's Tonic Pills of Genuine French 
Metallic Iron and Bark. 


These do net purge, and thus weaken the stem and greatly 
increase the risk of taking cold. Where the 4 foul,a 
cathartic is allowable as the lesser of evils, but the great want of 
the day is something to restor and impair over- 
tasked and worn-out systems. Thus exhaustion is the first step, 
and then comes either Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Cons imption, 
Scrofula, etc., ete., as the second. Nature’s normal i 
health. She constantly struggles to throw off disease, and our 
object should be to give her tools to work with. Meat and Pota- 
toes are good, are indispensable, but an essential constitutional 
element is wauting if we omi@ Iron, as the universal scientific 
world concur in the opinion that that metal gives to the blood its 
red globules, and to the system its greatest vigor. If, then, you 
are pale and weak by inheritance or overworking, if you have 
Neuralgia, Consumption, or Rheumatism, eat nourishing food, 
get out in the sunshine daily, and breathe deep and full of pure 
air, and, unless some good physician should prohibit Lron, take 
one of Mireneiy’s Tonic Pints oF Genuine Ferexen Merarcic 
Iron after each meal. 

The advertiser was nearly crippled w if Neuralgia and Rhen- 
matism, and he had an uncle and brother who had Consumption. 
All of us are now well and hearty, cured by these Pills. Many of 
the Homeopaths use this form of Iron as a Tonic. The Genuine 
FRencn Metatiic Iron (and there is much that is called such 
because the venders do not know better) is preferred because of 
its extreme division and absolute purity, hence it is readily as- 
similated, and it is free from Copper, Arsenic, etc., ete. These 
Pilisare small, nearly tasteless, can be carried in the vest pocket. 
They are not a Drog,and can do no harm; if the system does 
not want it, it is rejected. They are put up in boxes of one 
hundred. By remitting $1 and two three-cent stamps, they will 
be sent by return mail. 








stomach 


wasted energics 


state is 


Address GEO. H. MITCHELL, 
Pharmacentic Chemist 
632 No. 336 South Secon 1 street. Philadelphia. Pa. 





BROWN & WHITE'S 


TEEL COMPOSITION BELLS FOR 
Churches, Academies, Schools, Farms, Facto- 
ries, etc., Varying in size from 50to5,000 ths. War- 
ranted Superior to any other Bell in 
the market—at the exceedingly low 
price of 12% cents per %. For full 
particulars relative to the Size, Keys, 
Hangings, and Warrantee, send for 
Circulars to the Manufactarers, 


Pre E 
3 BROWN & WHITE, 


y* at 














B 


8 


faim 
Tc, 
+e 


NO. 20 LIBERTY ST., 


New York. 


sd 


{ (Box 488 P.-0.) 
629-641 

{ANDS*® SARS APARILLA. 

THE ACCUMULATING TESTIMONY 

of thousands in favor of the stperiority and efficacy of this prep- 
aration for the cure of Scrofula, Old Ulcers, Eruptive diseases, 
ete., is so conclusive, that the most despairing need no longer 
doubt. The following is from one of the first Physicians in Cam- 
bridge, Md. : 

Mesers, SANDa: Gentlemen—My little daughter was afflicted 
for a long time with Sore Head and Eyes, and by us'ng your Sar- 
saparilla was perfectly cured, other medicines and Sarsa parillas 
having failed to relieve her. Having us®d it and tested its effi- 
cacy, I now confidently recommend it in preference to any other, 
as it seems to possess properties not contained in any other prep- 
aration ; and I find that persons after they have used it, invari- 
ably want the same article again, whenever they require a medi- 
cine for which this is recommended. wit 

Respectfully yours, J. FLINT, M.D. 

Prepared and gold by A. B, & D, SANDS, Druggists, No. 190 
Fulton street, New York. 

Fer sale also by Druggists generally. - __ 632 


Fitch & -Day, 
STATIONERS & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


NO. 141 NASSAU AND 6 BERKMAN ST., 
NEW YORK. 








Particular atteation given orders, 632owtl 





ARNUMW’S AMERICAN MUSEUM. 

MONDAY, JAN, 7th; and THROUGH THE WREK, 
VE SOUTH ARRICAN ABORIGINES, 

A HOTTENTOT, A KA 


Prof. AGASSIZ says 
and thence inte the in 


(Africa,) 
African natives he has brought back withhim. Iam further 
informed these natives were shipped with the knowledge and 
consent ef the local authorities, and that nothing was done in 
securing them that would be objectionable cither im a moral 
int of view, or with reference to the laws of nations.” Signed 
Auis Agaasiz, Dated Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 18, 1860. 
THESE WILD AFRICAN SAVAGES are to bo seen here at 
all hours, and at intervals they give their FESTIVE and WAR 
DANCES and SONGS, dressed in their native costumes, made 
of SKINS of WIELD BEASTS and BIRDS. 

LAST WEEK OF THE TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN, the 
LIV ING WHAT IS IT, THIRTY MONSTER SNAKES, the 
AQUARFAL GARDEN, LIVING HAPPY FAMILY, WAX FIG- 
URES, and 850,000 CURIOSITIES from all parts of the world. 
ERESTING AND STRICTLY MORAL DRAMATIC EN- 
TERTAINMENTS take place in the Lecture-Itoom every After- 
noon and Evening. 

Admission only 25 cents. Children under ten years 15 cents, 
a 15 cents extra ; Children under ten 10 cents extra. 


Brooks’ 
FURNITURE 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 





Nos. 127 AND 129 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


The subscribers invite attention to their extensive stock of 
PARLOR, LIBRARY; DINING-ROOM, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE,—also 
CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND UPHOL- 

STERY GOODS, 
of their own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices which 
will enable them to compete with any similar establishment iu 
New York, 
Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 
Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the country. 


21-646 T. BROOKS & CO. 


~ SPEAKING PIPES _ 


AND 


Patent Alarm Whistles, 


Fitted up at Short Notice by the 


MAN OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
WILLIAM OSTRANDER, No. 158 William street, near Ann. 
632-034 


Oval Frames, 


PIER AND MANTEL GLASSES, PORTRAIT AND PHOTO- 
GRAPH FRAMES, IN EVERY STYLE. 
GARDNER & CO., 
No. 110 Bowery, New York. 
The most extensive manufacturers of Oval Frames in the 
United States. This is the place to get your Looking-Glasses 
and Picture-Frames. 622-6314 











JONAS BROOK & BRO'’S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 500 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS, 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 


For Sewing-Machines, 
is very strong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not im- 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assort- 
ment constantly arriving, either assorted numbers or solid, in 
cases of 100 dozen cach, and for sale by the Manufacturers’ 
Agent, 
WM. HENRY SMITH, 
629-660 Nes. 32, 34, and 36 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


JOHNSON'S UNION WASHING-MACHINE, 
PATENTED APRIL 10, 1860. 
PRICE #8 to #10. 

This Machine is called the 
UNION MACHINE, because 
there is united in it every good 
feature in all other machines 





yet introduced. It washes 
every description of fabric 
cleaner, quicker, and more 






perfectly than any other ma- 
chine extant. It is so simple 
and easy to work that a child 
can operate it. No soaking, 
a rubbing, or boiling required, 


THE UNION CLOTHES- 
DRYER, 
A NEW INVENTION, 
PATEXTED Oct. 30, 1860, 
can be spread in a yard, room, or on top of a house. When not 
in use can be kept in a closet, and can be put up and taken 
down in ONE MINUTE. 
PRICE, only $1 50 to $3. 
All applications by mail for agencies, must be acc 
by a postage stamp to insure reply. 
J. JOHNSON & CO., Proprietors, 
No, 457 Broadway, near Grand street, New York, 
No. 312 Fufton street, Brooklyn. 


ympanied 


629-632 








WATCHES! WATCHES! 

PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS, AT 
At the Old Stand, 

NO. 150 BOWERY, cor. BROOME STRERT. 


WATCHES ! 


LOW PRICES, 





; 
It is 


J. H. Johnson & Co., 


(FORMERLY WITH AND Successors to Jackson & Mayy.) 


We are selling more watches than ever before, Our stock 
| contains cvery variety suitable for Gentlemen, Ladies, Lads, and 
+} Misses, 
| [49° NONE BUT PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS SOLD."Ga@ 

Ve would also invite special attention to our large stock of 
| fine Jewelry, Sterling Silver Ware, and best quality Silver- 

Plated Ware. Everything guaranteed to be of the best quality, 
and offered at the very lowest prices. N.B.—Weddir and 
Visiting Cards, latest styles, engraved. Specimen nt by mail, 


625-637 





A Boston Notion. 
















1 ») SHEETS SUPERFINE WHITE NOTE 
@ §=6Paper, 12 Sheets Superfine Colored Note Paper, 12 
Superfine White Envelops, 12 Superfine Colored Envelopes, 12 
Double-Knameled V isiting-Cards, 3 Steel Pens, 1 Lead Pen 
1 Pen-Holder ; all the above for er packag 7 packa 
for $1. Bailey's Original Packages of Stationery and Jewelry 
Each package contains a variety of Writing-paper and ‘ 
ops, alsosome one article of Je rv. The Jew p ists 
various sizes of Lava, Mosaic, Cameo, and other styles of Pins, 
Ear-Drops, Ladies’ and Gents’ Sleeve-Battons, Shirt Studs, 
Lockets, (of various sizes,) Cross Chains and Pins, Guard Chains, 
a variety of styles of Gents’ Pins, Belt Pins, etc., including all of 
the same description of Jewelry used by the Gift-Book dea! 
and valued by them from 25 cents a 


DW ce ce 
' ‘ 


nts to $20. Pri 





package. Beware of poor imitations. yonly B P 
ages—vou will cet more for your money than by any others» 
The trade and traveling agents supplied on liberal terms. Ff 
sale by J. tL. BAILEY 

No. loi to rt str f 


620-653 Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRIC WEATHER INDICATOR, 
VWHIS NEAT AND USEFUL INSTRUMENT FO! 


prognosticating thé weather from 12 to 24 hours in adyar 








is now in extensive demand. Samples mailed free on re l f 
50 cents by the manufacturers, LEE & (®, 
628-632" Newark, New Jersey. 


CHAPPED HANDS AND LIPS 


Cured in afew hours, and the skin made delicately soft and white 
by the use of 
ADMAN & COCS 
CAMPTIOR CAKE WITH GLYCERINFE. 
It requires no artificia! heat in applying, as it dissolves rea 
when applied to the skin. 


No. 81 Bleecker st., and 268 Fourthavenue. By mail 25 cent 





631-632" 

IME SAVINGS*{-UNION DIME S4VINGS- 
BANK, No. 429 Canal street, cor. of Varick. Open daily 
from 10 a.m. to 2 ».M., andStofp.u. Six per cent. interest a! 
lowed. Ten cents deposited each day, with interest added in ten 
anda half years, ameunts to $521 13. This Bank has received 

in eighteen months, from 4,710 depositors, $303,103 57. 
Irem oy Saving.—A Clerk made his first deposit July 9, 1859, of 


$1, and by daily savings has now on deposit $260 55. 
The above is only one of many similar cases. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Sec. FE. V. HAUGIIWOUT, Pree. 
Deposits made on or before January 20th, will bear luter 
from January Ist. 625-622 


J. G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREMOUSE, 


FULTON AY., COR. OF NAVY SP., 





BROOKLYN: 


acturer for « r Fourteen Ye 
BRoOOkS 


At this I'stablishment, the oldest i city, having manu- 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest 
collections of Rieh Cabinet and | pholstered Goods, of the newest 
and most desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 
York. 

Also, a large lot of Tambour, 

Lace Curtains, V« Lace, 
3 e ce. Cle. 
SE el would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be mia te on my 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHER, 


(N.B,- T Manuf 


the 


Application, and Nottingham 
Muslin Curtains, C 


stibule rnhiges, 





631tf 
+T A INED @€LASS FOR CHURCHES. 
= HENRY SHARP, GLAS®-STAINER, 


No. 216 Sixru Avesxrr, New York. 
The subscriber wenld respectfully call attention te 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors. 


ANTED—A PARTNER TO INVEST FROM 
$1,000 to $3,000 in a well-eatablished Boys’ Boarding- 
Location in every respect very desir- 
M. E. LUTHER, Box 130, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ED HANDS, FACE, LIPS, ETS. 
C4 PERTAIN CURE AND PREVENTIVE. 
Hegeman & Co.’s Camphor Ice with Glycerine. If used as éi- 
rected, will keep the skin soft in the weather. 


his New 
403-655 





School in Pennsylvania. 
able. Address 
631-632* 











Only 25 cents. Sent by mail for 30 cents. ; 
EMA CO., Chemists and Druggists, 
_ . a oo 161, 399, 511, and 138 Broadway. 


] é 


T 


A New Year's Greeting. 


Drop a tear on the bier of the De 
And greet with a smile 5. Ty a 
There is much to be hoped and little te fear, 
While our hearts are firm and true, ' 
Day dawns at last, and the worst ia past 
— wo near a Spring ; ; 
2 summer wit. wers will c 
And coed bet tone _ the hours, 


_—_—— 


There’s a sitver lining to every cloud ; 
And the brave of heart, who stad 

Unawed when the thunders bellow loud, 
Are the saviors of our land. 

Let timid souls see doubts and doles 
In our future, high and proud, 

But the men for me are those who eee 
The silver that lines the cloud. 








Those Cioaas of velvet, or brown, or black, 
Or purple, with dark blue dyes, 
Kesembdie in hue the cleudy rack 
Now drifting across the skies. 
But lift the edge of the braided feld, 
nd see hew gaily lined 
With satins ef crimson, pink, and goid, 
Are thoze Cioaks by Aart designed. 


By the art of Reapers, who stands alone 
At the head of his branch of trade ; 
Whose Paletots, Mantles, and Basques are knowa 
As the richest that ever were made. 
So call at his store, and BEGIN THE YEAR 
By buying, instead of whining ; 
And let this be a moral, dispelling all fear : 
“ CLOAKS AND €LOUDS HAVE A SILVER LINING {(® 





W. R. RORERTS’ CRYSTAL PALACE EMPORIUM, 
No. 252 BOWERY, New York, 
Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
CLOAKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, &e. 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers. Planters, aad 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 


40 PER CENT. LESS TIAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 


6310 





which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertiliser ever 
imported or manufactured in this country. 


THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 
BAKER’S AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS 
SOUTH PACIFIE€ OCKAN,. 


Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at retall 
by 


IN THE 


JOUN B. SARDY, Gencral Agent, 
No, , cor. of Wall et., 
New Work. 


58 South street 


It has been satiafactorily tested by many of 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most e1 


our promineat 
nent and popular Agri- 


cultural Chemists, and feund to contain (a# will be seen by oar 
circular) a large per-centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIMR AND PHOS- 


PHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yiclding ammonia sufficient te 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides 
Iti 
ing the seed or plant, by coming in « 
with some other fertilizers 
it causes the plant to grow ir 
rience has prey ed, 

FREER OF INSECTS. 


For orders in any quantity, 


substantially ea- 


riching the soil. un be freely used without dangor of bura- 
as is the case 
rree of moisture, 


2 healthy condition, and, ag expe- 


ontact with it, 


retaining a great de 


which will be promptly attended 


to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analysis and tests 
of Farmers, apply as above. 616-067 


VOR BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 


Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 





DR. 


Sold by all Druggists, and at the Principal @ffice, Ne. 266 
BROADWAY. 616-067 


68 





Three Gallons Handsome 68 


: SOFT SOAP 
AND) Made In ANB 
| Five Minutes 


70 by simply dissolving one pound of B. T. BAB- 
| BITT’s 


| Concentrated Soft Soap in one gallon 
| boiling water and adding two gallons warm 
68 water. 

| No Grease is required. “@@ 
Put up in packages to suit orders, 








AND) Address AND 
} B. T. BABBITT, 

70 No. 70 WASHINGTON STREET, N. Y. 70 
| 631tf 





Something New. 
DBD. B. DE LAND & CO./S CHEMICAL SALERATUS 


§ the very best article of Saleratua now ia use. It cannot be 


excelled @r purity and excellence. This Saleratus is refined by 


an entirgy new process, in use in this c 


untry only at the 





* Farront CuemicaL Worns,” Fairport, Monroe co., N.Y. By 


this process all impurities This Saleratus ig 


healthful. It 


are removed, 


will produce more and better bread than any other 


Saleratus. It will 1 dissolve, and, owing to i purity and su- 
perior raising properties, is becoming very popular. This Saler- 
atus is a great deal better thar da. I eedom from impuri- 
ties, and consequently its perf hes lness, Should secure it 
admission into the kitchen of every intelligent housewife. Sold 
by the grocers and dealers evervwl Manufactured and for 
sale at wholosale at the “ Fairport Chemical Works,” by D. B. 
DE LAND & CO.,} tirport, Momroe co., N. Y. * 63lu 


West te OY BELL-FOUNDERY. 
[Established in 


}S20, 


‘ribers manufacture and have con 

















stantly for sale thei sblished Found 
their vr Kells for Churches, Aca 
ics, | team-Boats, Locomotives, 
ms, € ed in the most ay 
rved and ibstantial manner with their 
Patented Yok und other improved 
ny ’ nevery particular 
informat j r ird to Keys, Dimen 
ions, Mountings, Warrant er r a cireula Address 
C2R-2ZOt cow * 4. MENEELY NS, West Troy, N. Y 
FIN E 2 es 
» 4 4 , . 
. . som neneTen 
INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION, 
No. 6904 BROADWAY, 
Ww) ELRMANN ‘ I ti STRErY, 
Ife New York. 
el s of > Ac Deas Berlin, Duessef- 
rf, M h,and Dp Jen Germany, h 1¢ been desirous 
makir he American | juainted with the Works of 
tl Living Artists of eminence, and they é finally cluded 
a ibliah a permanent Exhibition of laintir in th ity of 
New York. For that purpose, they ha made arrangemeng 
with Mr. AUPERMANS to act as Director this new Institution 
he Collection of Painting ~ prevented to the public, is one 
‘ he finest and most v r hibited in this country. 
Mt 1 «kept up by new m time to time from the 
hands Living Masters 
Every t bited will be offered for sale ; and in order 
to secur igainst imposition, &@ Sy 1] Committee has 
heen 1» of the ties from ¥ ch the paintings 
ar t will be shipped to New % k *xhibition 
whic) lergor 1 inspection o e of these Com- 
ni *, y will rupt t every painting nef 
’ rvineg me \t the head these Commit- 
{ t he follewing well-kucwn mat 
Pre SCHRADE 
Krer MAB 
Max MI Bertle 
Mever Voni MEN, | 
Il. Eses 
} cor Ex. Let ; 
Awpar. A ® ’ 4 
‘ Ht wPR. im | ‘ 
Ty. W. LINDLAR, 
i r r Row.et Kummer, fn Dresden. 
BURKNER, 
| lyretz,in Mufiich. 
} Ry tl deplion of ther ww t! marked ou i which i“ 
Is y provided for ir the ’ yeen Mr. At NM 
| ar he various Academic 








The International Art Institution 





will he placed on the i¢ fo ng and ce ducted on the sama 
plan as the Academies of Germany, lrance, Kelgium, Holland, 
and Italy. 

Amateurs in the Fine Arta who may be desirous to purchase, 
may rest assured that originals on/y will bef und in thia Gal- 
lery, an they will be warranted as such, 

Eminent artistain A ca, England, France, Belgium, Hot- 
land, and Italy have offered theie encouragement to thie 
institution, by contributing their works to this Gallery, in ordet 
to make it what it was intended to be—/nte pational in the true 
sense of the word. 

Information in regard to prices may be had at the offlee. 

Open day and evening. Admission Twenty-five cen 


626-670" 

EGEMAN, CLARK & CO.’S 

I GENUINE COp-LIVER 

For Consumption, Screfula, etc. W arranted » 
from Fresh Livers by 

HEGEMAN & CO 

No«, 161, - 


Orr, 
re, and prepared 


Deracets AND Cunmreta, 


625-627 , SLL, and 750 Broadway. 
25-057 


N. B. Griffin & Bros., 
, TIS TS, 
Ne. ein eu ster (North Side.) 











lwo doors from Nerfolk,) 
NEW YORK, 

Ne. 257 Fulton street, eppesite Clinten, Brooklya- 

@27-052 
D* MARSHALICS HeADACH 

CATARRH SNUFI 

] tl P or more than twenty- 
“ill holds th eputation which it t « had for w t 
five vaaed it being iper - toanything yet known for curing 

«TIO purges out all « tructions, st then- 

AL ArrectTions. It pur to the parts affected. . 


glands, and gives a healthy action 
simile of the signature A the pro 
ontpelier, ia on every betve- , 
” wold! by Druggists throughout the country. 
&EFUL AND ECONOMICAL.—-HEGEMAN & 
U CO.’S BENZINE, for the instant removal of grease spete, 
paints, etc., etc.. and for cleaning gloves, silks, ribbons, ete., 
equal to pew, without Injury to color or fabric. Sold by drug- 
gists. Only 25 cents per bottle. See that you get the oes ime. 


A fac 
prictor, CHAS. BOWEN of 


620-26teow 





